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FAMOUS FOR MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


* 


The greatest possible protection is provided at the least 
possible expense. The savings accruing from the sound, con- 
servative and successful management of these companies are 
returned through dividends. 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





* 


No matter where located, from Atlantic to the 
Pacific, an office near your office 


Gale & Stone, Boston—Justin Peters, Philadelphia—Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency: Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., James S. 
Kemper, Mégr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha—Associated Mutuals, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga—Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City—The Martin 
General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. ~ 
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For More Pleasurable Motoring . . . 


DRIVE CAREFULLY at NIGHT 


Make 40 miles an hour your top driving 
speed when you are on the road at night! 
At this speed if your headlights are properly 
adjusted, you can stop within the range of 
your vision. You will find that night driving 
at this speed does ndt'tire you as it does at 
higher speeds — and most important, you 
will arrive home safely! 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Associated Companies 
FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 
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THIS MONTH 


E had considered this column as 

just a quiet little corner of ano- 
nymity to retreat to as an issue goes to 
press; and now we are confronted with 
the necessity of watching our rhetor- 
ical step—all because several readers 
have sent in what might be cailed “fan 
mail”. This is disturbing, because if 
there is any charm in “This Month” it 
naturally is only a reflection of the 
quality of the authors and articles we 
write about * Something new in the 
current issue is “Photography as an 
Aid to Insurance Inspections” by Wil- 
liam H. Rodda. We confess, it being 
spring fever weather, that we most en- 
joyed the part of the article dealing 
with what kind of a camera to choose 
and how to take a good picture, but 
the author does a good job too, of 
connecting these matters up with the 
insurance angle ® Arson, from the 
standpoint of those psycopathic indi- 
viduals who start fires because they 
must, is a somewhat unique feature. 
Those interested in more complete 
details than we could print about the 
various types of pyromaniacs can, no 
doubt get the full text of Mr. Mans- 
field’s address from the N. F. P. A. 
headquarters at 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston * The United States Chamber 
of Commerce story contains the pleas- 
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ant news of the election of a veteran 
mutual man as a Director representing - 
the Department of Insurance of that 
organization. And the speech we are 
running as the top-talk of the meeting 
is by,S. Bruce Black, who always inter- 
ests his audiences—and readers. His 
topic is “Trends in Automobile Insur- 
ance Legislation” * Chance to breathe 
a bit of university atmosphere in Prof. 
Blanchard’s lecture-article on “Appor- 
tionment of Loss in Fire Insurance”. : 
As a tip we suggest that you save this 
series, which will be profitable to 
file as valuable and authentic infor- 
mation * Which remark fits in very 
nicely with announcing the subject of 
our editorial “Is the Insurance Business 
a Promising Field for the College Grad- 
uate?” * The details of the N. F. P. A. 
and American Management Associa- 
tion meetings are reported briefly * If 
you get a chuckle out of “Bunk of the 
Month” we remind you that there is 
included a gentle chiding of certain 
aspects of pomposity. 


Canada gets major atten- 

tion in our June number in NEXT 
deference to the Na- 

tional Association of MONTH 
Insurance Commissioners’ convention « 
to be held in Quebec beginning the 
fifteenth. More too, of interesting news 


developments, and a long look ahead 
at projected autumn activities. 
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LOUIS A. REILLY 


Commissioner of Banking 
And Insurance 
State of New Jersey 


OMMISSIONER REILLY, recently appointed, comes to his office with the 

benefit of a score of years of business experience to aid him in making 
decisions incident to his new position. He is a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Essex chapter of the American Institute of Banking, and has been 
affiliated with the Federal Trust Company of Newark for a long period, and of 
late was its secretary. His other business activities have included connections 
with Building and Loan Associations in his home city. 


















































OW is the season when college 
professors line up their choic- 
est student specimens and pre- 

sent them for a going over by repre- 
sentatives of big industries who have 
in mind gathering material to develop 
into presidents, vice presidents or 
production managers in 1968. Each 
year a sizable number of such mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa, Tau Beta 
Pi, or even Sigma Delta Chi, are in- 
ducted into the world fraternity of 
comer-uppers and started on their 
initial ordeal. 

It is a painful time for the college 
graduate; painful in the important 
decision of what job to accept or go 
after; painful also in the necessary 
adjustment to new work routine. 
What wonder then that some of them 
get started off on the wrong track. 

The object of this editorial is to in- 
quire if enough of these young men 
are taken into the insurance business, 
and if those who do get into stock or 
mutual offices are given the break 
they should have to show their met- 
tle. Alas, according to educational 
authorities, the answer is “no” to 
either query. 


Professor Edison L. Bowers of the 
University of Ohio, at the last meet- 
ing of the Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, expressed the 
opinion that by and large the insur- 
ance companies were offering induce- 
ments attractive only to third or 
fourth rate men. Not that only the 
duller of wit finally go into the busi- 
ness, but it certainly takes a young- 
ster of exceptional foresight and with 
a genuine love for insurance as such, 
to cast his lot where the initial emol- 
ument and the chance of rising are 
so slowed by the inertia of tradition. 


Present company excepted, of 
course, insurance needs men of broad 
capabilities who might succeed equal- 
ly well in any one of a number of 
business activities. For insurance is 
a compound of industry of many 
kinds and also comes close to being 
a profession, although this latter the 


lawyers, especially, may deny. In-. 


surance has room for the youth who 
could develop into a whiz at selling 
shoes or carpets, or managing an au- 
tomobile factory, or being a promi- 
nent butter and egg man. Bright 


minds were in existence before insur- 
ance was even thought of, and there 
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IS THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
A PROMISING FIELD FOR THE 
e e COLLEGE GRADUATE? 


is probably no such thing as being 
to insurance born. Those now in it 
are more frequently there by luck or 
favoring circumstances than by de- 
liberate choice. We know one who 
tossed a coin and now drives his high- 
powered car picking up big policies 
where he may, but he would have 
succeeded quite as well as a magician, 
if the quarter had come down tails. 

Human minds, especially of the 
higher type have great adaptive ca- 
pacity. The future of the insurance 
business must have more of them 
adapting themselves to underwriting, 
selling policies, sitting in the execu- 
tive’s chair. And we think the most 
promising place to find them is in the 
colleges. In this the past cannot be 
looked to for experience; for there 
are more graduating from colleges 
now than used to graduate from high 
schools. The bright high school boy 
just naturally finds himself in college 
by one path or the other. The self 
made man of today works to get his 
degree instead of beginning as a 
water boy on the railroad. Or if one 
occasionally comes up by the cal- 
loused-hand route you find him going 
to school nights or taking a corres- 
pondence course to complete his 
equipment. Not everybody who is 
smart is rich, but nearly everyone 
who succeeds is smart—if you de- 
fine “‘smart” as knowing things. Hav- 
ing knowledge is the order of the 
day. 


| Lptercgl in general this year 
may not be taking on many new 
employees, but the mutuals are doing 
well and it will be interesting to see 
where the 1938 college crop goes. 
And it would be even more interest- 
ing to observe what the graduates are 
given to do if they happen to land in 
insurance offices. A prominent stock 
company executive, author of books 
and generally accepted as an author- 
ity, recently disappointed his pro- 
fessor friends by declaring for the 
old-fashioned method of putting the 
college man at the most inconspicu- 
ous, dull and routine tasks, apparent- 
ly with the hope that the basic prin- 
ciples of insurance would rub off onto 
him as he goes about his mechanical 
chores during the next five years. 
This procedure, it seems to us, would 
analyze out as a wasteful and ineffi- 
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cient method of developing good ma- 
terial. 

No one advocates, of course, that 
a college recruit be immediately sent 
out on the task of convincing a bel- 
ligerent or a confused policyholder 
that the retrospective rating plan, or 
the co-insurance clause, is all right 
or all wrong. But there is justice in 
the complaint of a top-grade young- 
ster that for a year and a half he has 
been carrying messages from one de- 
partment to another with no oppor- 
tunity even to learn what the mes- 
sages are about.. The theory that 
cream will rise is based on accurate 
observation: but a professor named 
Babcock up in Wisconsin, years ago, 
showed the dairy industry a simple 
means of making cream separate a 
whole lot faster. Some such centrifu- 
gal force might be applied to college 
neophytes in the insurance business. 


Te come back to a point already 
touched on, this discussion is not 
to be thought of as primarily for the 
purpose of enlisting sympathy for 
college men already on the insurance 
treadmill. It is more to cali attention 
to. the probable result that the real 
smart fellows will take a look at the 
slow-moving . possibilities in the in- 
surance offices and then pass along 
to fields where demonstrated merit 
can yield quicker reward. 

The mutuals have made a good 
start in the encouragement of men 
of high promise. Some notable in- 
stances of courses, given on company 
time, have been in evidence during 
the past few years, with gratifying 
results in discovering exceptional 
talent. This, or similar methods, 
should go well with the long-stand- 
ing policy of the mutuals to take the 
lead in the selection and improve- 
ment of risks. Their program in this 
regard has had immense practical 
value in the lowering of loss ratios 
and in decreasing the cost of insur- 
ance to the public. An alert employee 
can do as much toward lowering the 
loss and expense ratio as can close 
inspection of risks, and he is even 
more certain to do so. In a modern 
world it would seem that there should 
be much advantage in turning to 
practical account the intensive culti- 
vation of the heretofore neglected 
field of college-trained personnel. 
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Honor Benjamin Franklin 


A NEW NATIONAL SHRINE TO BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN IS BEING FORMALLY 
dedicated at The Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the home of the 
Fels Planetarium and the unique 
Wonderland of Science Museum, 
where more than 4,000 action ex- 
hibits reveal the part played by 
science in everyday life. 

James Earle Fraser, noted Ameri- 
can sculptor, has executed an heroic 
white marble statue of the great 
printer, philosopher and _ patriot, 
which was unveiled in Franklin Hall, 
the memorial room of The Franklin 
Institute, on May 19. The statue is 
a seated figure, approximately twice 
life size, and, mounted upon its mas- 
sive pedestal, will tower eighteen 
feet above the floor. 


His Excellency, the French Am- 
bassador, Count Rene Doynel de 
Saint Quentin, and Honorable 
George Wharton Pepper, former 
United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, are the speakers at the Ded- 
ication ceremony. The actual un- 
veiling will be done by Miss Louisa 
Johnston Castle, ten-year-old lineal 
descendant of Benjamin Franklin. 

Honorable Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer President of the United States; 
Honorable Daniel C. Roper, Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Honorable Jose- 
phus Daniels, Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, and other notables, are also on 
the Dedicatory program. 


Throughout the nation fitting trib- 
utes will be paid to the Colonial 
printer whose practical wisdom and 
foresight contributed so greatly, not 
only to the destiny of the colonies 
that so bravely declared their inde- 
pendence in 1776 and to the advance 
of scientific knowledge, but also in 
the founding and development of in- 
stitutions that live and carry on to- 
day. 

It is not surprising that Franklin, 
with his practical mind, business 
acumen and benevolent spirit was a 
pioneer in the insurance business in 
this country. In fact, he is regarded 
as the father of mutual insurance. 
He founded the first fire insurance 
company in Philadelphia in 1752, 
which was named “The Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire,” and 
which is in prosperous existence to- 
day at 212 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, under the same name. 

Previously, Franklin had been one 
of the originators of the Union Fire 
Company, the first fire-fighting com- 
pany in Philadelphia, and was very 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Notes About 
the 


Insurance World 


e 


Running Comment on What Is in the Magazines 
and the Mail that Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















Miscellany 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ANNOUNCES THAT BICYCLE 
deaths on highways were twice as nu- 
mefous in 1936 and 1937 as in 1935 
—The wear on rear tires of automo- 
biles travelling on hard surfaced 
roads has been found to be twice as 
great as that on front tires—The 
council-manager plan of government 
is now in effect in 455 cities of this 
country—A bill providing for experi- 
mental phonograph recording of court 
proceedings in a District of Columbia 
Court is now pending before Con- 
gress—The cost of a tire guaranteed 
for 2500 miles in 1910 was $25.00 or 
approximately lc a mile—Bees have 
been known to fly over 50,000 miles 
to gather a pound of honey—There is 
enough salt in Texas to supply the 


world—Satisfactory results in exper- 
iments with liquid ammonia as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline have been achieved 
in Italy—One hundred years ago the 
price of ice was $7.00 per hundred 
pounds as compared with today’s cost 
of 50c for the same amount—The 
Boston Post Road is the most trav- 
elled highway in the United States— 
Persons suffering from goiter are 
twice as sensitive to headlight glare 
as the normal person—One out of 
every fourteen persons in this coun- 
try was a hospital bed patient during 


‘1937 and remained for an average of 


12.6 days—Recent survey discloses 
that peak for driving after drinking 
in Chicago is reached between 3 and 4 
o’clock Sunday mornings when near- 
ly every driver on the street has had 
at least one drink. tie 
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Special Train to Commission- 
ers Meeting in Quebec 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF QUEBEC AS A 
CHOICE LOCATION FOR THE SUMMER 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners are evi- 
dent in the plans being made for 
heavy travel to the Canadian city 
early in June. A special train is to 
be made up at Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
to accommodate Western Commis- 
sioners arriving there Saturday morn- 
ing, June 11. Several cars will be 
added to the Portland Rose for pas- 
sengers coming in on the Overland 
Limited of the Los Angeles Limited 
and this train will be scheduled to 
leave the Wyoming capital at about 
8:00 o’clock in the morning arriving 
at Omaha at 8:10 P. M. the same day 
and in Chicago at 8:35 A. M. on 
June 12. Other Commissioners and 
insurance people from the middle- 
west are to join the party at this 
point and proceed on the journey at 
9:30 A. M. via the Canadian Pacific 
which is scheduled to reach Montreal 
at 7:00 A. M. the next day. 

Time will be taken out in Montreal! 
for a trip around that interesting 
city and at 6:45 P. M. the party will 
embark on the Canadian Steamship 
Line for an overnight trip on the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec. Other trains 
from various sections of the country 
will converge at the headquarters 
city although a number of visitors 
expect to join the western contingent 
on the boat at Montreal. 

Arthur J. Ham, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Wyoming, is in charge 
of arrangements for the western train 
and urges both his fellow commis- 
sioners and insurance people gener- 
ally to notify him at Cheyenne as 
soon as possible concerning reserva- 
tions in order that adequate accom- 
modations may be made. This ap- 
plies both to railroad reservations 
and accommodations on the Mont- 
real-Quebec Steamer. 

The meeting dates have been 
changed to June 15, 16 and 17, this 
being in deference to those who may 
wish to make a round trip to the 
Sanguenay region which is renowned 
as one of the most beautiful scenic 
spots in America. 


Announced events on the enter- 
tainment program indicate a series 
of most enjoyable functions both in 
the way of formal social affairs and 
sight-seeing jaunts about the historic 
Quebec countryside. 


On opening day the convention 
will be guests at an afternoon garden 
party to be held at Spencerwood, the 
residence of the Governor of the 
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Province of Quebec, followed by din- 
ner and a formal reception in the 
evening. On the afternoon of the 
second day a cocktail party will be 
given at the Citadel followed by a 
banquet the same evening. The so- 
cial events on the third day will cen- 
ter around the golf tournament in 
the afternoon, followed by a buffet 
supper and the Pamunkey ceremo- 
nies at the golf club. 


Chairman of the General Commit- 
tee is Arthur D. Wood, President of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, with Alphonse Raymond, 
President of the Legislative Council 
and President of the LaPrevoyance 
Insurance Company, as Co-Chair- 
man, and J. W. Simpson of the-Sun 
Life as Secretary of the Reception 
Committee. 


Casualty Actuarial Society 
Meeting 


A NUMBER OF IMPORTANT SUBJECTS 
ARE SCHEDULED FOR DISCUSSION AT 
the spring meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society now in progress 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City. 

Included on the program are ad- 
dresses by President Leon F. Senior 
on “Principles of Equity Applied to 
Casualty and Other Forms of Insur- 
ance”; Edward Olifiers, “Graduation 
of an American Remarriage Table 
for Joint Life Annuities”; Grady H. 
Hipp, “Special Funds Under the 
New York Workmen’s Compensation 
Law” and Sydney D. Pinney, “The 
Retrospective Rating Plan for Work- 
men’s Compensation Risks.” 


Papers presented at the November 
1937 meeting will be discussed as 
will the proposed revision of the New 
York Insurance Law. Members and 
guests who have consented to lead 
in the discussion on the latter topic 
include: Professor Edwin W. Pat- 
terson, Joseph F. Collins, Joseph J. 
Magrath, F. A. Christensen, T. F. 
Tarbell, and Clarence W. Hobbs. 


Shippers’ Cargo Insurance 


Plan Vetoed By ICC 


A PLAN WHEREUNDER THE SHIPPER, 
IN EFFECT, CARRIES HIS OWN INSUR- 
ance, in lieu of being covered under 
the truckman’s cargo policy, who 
then deducts the actual cost of the 
insurance to the shipper from the 
freight charge, has been ruled illegal 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Division 5. The plan, which 
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affects a large volume of business, 
was originated by Joyce & Company 
of Chicago and was utilized princi- 
pally by the large meat packers. The 
originators of the plan have taken 
a prominent part in seeking to have 
the plan approved ever since it had 
been challenged as contrary to the 
principles of the Federal Motor Vehi- 
cle Act of 1935. 

Motor common carriers are liable 
for any loss, damage or injury which 
they cause to property they transport 
under the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act on which the ICC ruling is based. 
With certain exceptions, any limita- 
tion on that liability is illegal under 
the act, except where the ICC ex- 
pressly authorizes or requires rates 
dependent upon values declared or 
agreed upon in writing by the ship- 
per. 

It was the packers’ contention that 
by the shippers’ cargo arrangement 
there was no release of liability be- 
cause the shippers’ right of action 
against the carriers still remained. 
The ICC, however, disagreed and 
held that if the packers still retained 
the right of action against the car- 
riers then there was no considera- 
tion given by the shippers to support 
the allowance they received from the 
carrier covering the cost of the in- 
surance and hence that the deduction 
of the cost from the freight charges 
of the carrier was an unlawful con- 
cession to the shipper. 


Virginia Statewide Safety 
Conference 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL VIRGINIA 
STATEWIDE SAFETY CONFERENCE WILL 
be held at the Monticello Hotel, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, on Friday and Satur- 
day, June 3 and 4, 1938. 


Among the prominent speakers 
scheduled to address the conference 
are Hon. James H. Price, Governor 
of Virginia; Hon. W. R. L. Taylor, 
Mayor, City of Norfolk; Judge John 
Gutknecht, Judge of Municipal Court, 
Chicago, Illinois; Hon. Marion S. 
Battle, Director, State Division of 
Motor Vehicles ; Mr. Lee Long, Vice 
President, Clinchfield Coal Corpora- 
tion, Dante, Virginia; and Major 
Bolling H. Handy, President, Mutual 
Insurance Company. 


The conference is called annually 
by the Governor of Virginia, in the 
interest of developing a deeper and 
more sincere statewide interest in the 
conservation of human life and limb. 
“Its aim—elimination of sorrow, dis- 
tress and great economic waste which 
travel in the wake of accidents, most 
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of which are preventable.” 

The meeting is held under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia Division of 
Motor Vehicles, Virginia Industrial 
Commission, Virginia Manufacturers 
Association, and the Richmond Safe- 
ty Council and cooperating agencies. 
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Mutual Fire Premiums Up 


1.1% 


PREMIUMS OF MAJOR MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED 
States registered during the first 
quarter of 1938 a gain of 1.1% over 
the first quarter of 1937, the regular 
quarterly survey of its membership 
by the American Mutual Alliance re- 
veals. Alliance companies write ap- 
proximately half of all mutual fire 
insurance, and their 11% gain in 
premiums in 1937 over 1936 resulted 
in the largest volume in their history. 


Reports from 49 companies show 
premiums of $11,421,872 for the 
first quarter of 1938 as against $11,- 
295,543 for the first quarter of 1937. 
The slowing down of the rate of in- 
crease, while regarded as due in part 
to the trend in general business con- 
ditions, is largely accounted for by 
the fact that a number of Alliance 
companies recently instituted a vol- 
untary rate reduction of 40% on 
types of risks in which they special- 
1ze, 


Contrary to the experience of the 
past—that losses tend to rise sharply 
as business conditions grow less fa- 
vorable—the companies reported loss 
experience for the first quarter of 
1938 as satisfactory. 


Premiums by classifications were: 


Ist qtr. 1938 Increase 
Total net . .$11,421,872 11% 
Fire .... 6,969,844 7%o* 
Auto ... 765,820 3.5% 
Inl. Mar.. 87810 145% 
Wndst. .. 338,529 1.7% 
All other. 154,106 4.0%* 


* Decrease 
ee @ ®@ 
Trade Associations and Fire 
Prevention 


HOW A TRADE ASSOCIATION MAY 
HELP IN FIRE PREVENTION WAS RE- 
lated by D. V. Stroop of the Amer- 
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ican Petroleum Institute of New 
York at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council. In the 


opinion of Mr. Stroop a hostile fire’ 


can be prevented “only by one person. 
He is not a fictitious character cre- 
ated by loss. He is not a paragon of 
virtue molded by the educator. He 
is not an over-cautious do-nothing 
who is ever fearful of violating some 
rule or regulation.” He continued : 


The person who prevents a fire is a man, 
woman, or child who avoids misusing 
matches, avoids putting hot ashes in boxes, 
avoids using gasoline for home dry cleaning, 
avoids tampering with electrical wiring and 
appliances—in brief, avoids doing any one 
or several of a n of things which 
might cause a “hostile” fire. He takes such 
precautions because somehow, sometime, 
and somewhere this person has been im- 
pressed with the fact—it has been made a 
part of his subconscious mind—that unless 
certain precautions are observed he will 
cause a fire. 

This same person_many times multiplied, 
serves in a larger sense to prevent “hos- 
tile” fires by building fire prevention into 
structures, by maintaining clean premises, 
by repairing depreciating and defective 
structures and equipment, and by carrying 
on, or by encouraging, a hundred and one 
activities which promote fire prevention. 
In other words, whether it be the individ- 
ual or the group, fire is prevented first by 
learning to think before acting, and by so 
doing, acquiring the habit of fire prevention. 

The fire loss in this country would be 
many times what it is except for the fact 
that many persons inherently are “fire 
preventers.” As a rule only the abnormal 
seeks to cause “hostile” fires. The unin- 
formed and unthinking cause fires acci- 
dentally. In view of this situation, our 
basic problem in fire prevention is to 
reduce the minority of persons who cause 
fires. 

Analyses of fire causes indicate that more 
than half of all fires result from lack of 
understanding, failure to think, errors of 
judgment, or whatever it is which causes 
a person unintentionally to start a “hostile” 
fire. This seems to point the way we must 
go if further progress is to be made in 
fire prevention. 

One vitally important thing is to war 
constantly against each and every attempt 
to burden these fire preventers with un- 
necessary “red tape” and with unreasonably 
restrictive laws and regulations. The past 
ten years have been unparalleled in the 
number of additional laws and regulations 
having the effect of curtailing the freedom 
of action by those engaged in producing, 
manufacturing, and distributing the neces- 
sities and comforts of modern life. 

No law and no regulation can prevent a 
fire. Too many rules will not promote fire 
prevention; they will only handicap fire 
preventers. A superfluity of hard and fast 
governmental rules and regulations tend 
to destroy human ingenuity. Such laws, by 
their very multiplicity, turn thinkers into 
readers. They tend to create reliance upon 
rules and regulations instead of upon human 
responsibilities. Seldom are they as con- 
structive as they are confusing. 

. purposeful regulation is -neces- 
sary. Always we have those who refuse 
to be led and must be driven. But they, 
too, are in the minority. Even they learn 
more rapidly by contact than by compul- 
sion. 


If it is not our purpose definitely and 
completely to prohibit the use of fire, then 
the trend toward indiscriminate regulations 
must be checked. This accelerating trend 
can be checked only by agencies organized 
to cooperate with government and with 
each other. Individuals and separate units 
of industry are unable to act effectively in 
matters of this nature. Furthermore, their 
efforts frequently are blocked by charges 
of personal or corporate self-interest. 

Trade associations and other organized 
groups can, and should, cooperate in this 
field to mutual advantage and for the ben- 
efit of all. Their activities in this regard 
are all the more helpful because achieving 
such cooperation depends largely upon cre- 
ating understanding. When understanding 
of fire prevention needs and methods is 
established, there is little left for law or 
regulation or government to do. In fact, 
when that point is reached there is little 
~reason for law or regulation or government 
to do anything. 


Change in Officers of 
Philadelphia Contributionship 


AT A RECENT MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE PHILA- 
delphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire, J. Somers Smith was promoted 
from Secretary to Executive Secre- 
tary. Mr. Smith began his career 
with the company as a clerk in 1887 
and .was appointed Secretary and 
Treasurer in 1894. In addition to his 
new position he retains his title as 
Treasurer. 

To fill the post of Secretary va- 
cated by Mr. Smith the Directors 
selected Assistant Secretary, J. H. R. 
Timanus. Mr. Timanus who entered 
the employ of the company in 1904 
and attained the position of Assistant 
Secretary in 1919, was recently elect- 
ed a Director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, representing 
insurance. 


Report on Louisiana School 
Explosion 


A REPORT ON THE EXPLOSION WHICH 
SEVERELY DAMAGED THE HIGH SCHOOL 
building in Farmerville, Louisiana on 
April 11 was recently sent to the 
Louisiana State Department of Edu- 
cation by Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The investigation was 
made at the request of the Louisiana 
group by Dr. David J. Price, explo- 
sion expert of the Bureau. 

The explosion occurred in the Home 
Economics Department at about 4:15 
A.M. Had the explosion occurred 
four to five hours later when approx- 
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imately 300 pupils would have been 
in the building a heavy loss might 
have resulted. 

In his report Dr. Price states that 
in his opinion the explosion was due 
to excess pressure in the gas heated 
range boiler which was used to sup- 
ply hot water to the Home Econom- 
ics Department. This pressure was 
caused by the generation of steam by 
a gas flame that had not been com- 
pletely turned off at the close of work 
on the preceding Friday. Pressure 
slowly increased in the boiler and 
water pipes because the water sup- 
ply valve had been turned off. 

Precautionary measures for pre- 
vention of explosions of this charac- 
ter in school buildings and other edu- 
cational institutions were recommend- 
ed by Dr. Price in his report to the 
Louisiana authorities. 


Crop Insurance Rates 
Announced for Missouri 


AVERAGE COUNTY LOSS FIGURES FOR 
DETERMINING WHEAT CROP INSUR- 
ance premiums for Missouri farmers 
have been announced by the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation. These 
figures, which will approximate the 
average premium rate for counties, 
will be averaged with individual 
farmer’s crop loss experience to ob- 
tain rates for individual farms. The 
county figures announced will be 
submitted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for final approval. 

The county figures are for crop in- 
surance on wheat of the 1939 crop. 
Within a short while, insurance pol- 
icies will be offered to farmers on 
their next vear’s crop. Farmers may 
insure their crops at either 75 or 50 
percent of the average yield estab- 
lished for their farms. 

The crop insurance premiums are 
payable in wheat, or the cash equiva- 
lent of the wheat at the time the pre- 
mium is paid. These premiums are 
payable in advance of the seeding of 
the 1939 crop. Any losses which may 
be paid to farmers will also be paid 
in wheat, or in the cash equivalent at 
the time the loss is paid. 

The crop insurance regulations pro- 
vide for a minimum rate of one-half 
bushel per acre for an insured per- 
centage of 75 percent, and a minimum 
rate of three-tenths bushel per acre 
for an insured percentage of 50 per- 
cent. 

The premiums are based on actuar- 
ial studies by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of sample farm data 
for all wheat counties selected from 
annual yields reported by farmers 
under the wheat adjustment pro- 
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grams and estimates of county wheat 
yield by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Determining the premium rate re- 
quires a separate calculation for each 
farm. Two figures are used. One fig- 
ure used in calculating the premium 
for a farm is the average county loss 
figure. This was obtained by averag- 
ing the crop losses for sample farms 
over a period of 6 years (1930-35), 
adjusted to a 10-year (1926-35) basis. 
The other figure is the 6-year average 
loss for each farm, adjusted to arrive 
at the average loss for the 10-year pe- 
riod. The two figures are averaged 
to get the premium rate. 


April Fire Losses Lower 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN APRIL AMOUNTED TO $25,616,112 
a decrease of $1,047,742 or 3.9 per 
cent over the same month last year. 
The April total was the smallest re- 
ported for the month since 1935 and 
was $3,434,856 or 11.8 per cent lower 
than the figure reported for March 
of this year. 


Total losses for the first four 
months of 1938 amount to $108,816,- 
043, the lowest for the corresponding 
period of recent years, with the ex- 


ception of 1935, when a new low of 
$96,722,761 was reported. 


Losses for the first four months of 
1936, 1937 and 1938 are shown in the 
following table: 





Jan $27,729,930 $25,069,895 $27,676,337 

Feb. 30,909,896 28,654,962 26,472,626 

Mar. 29,177,406 29,319,029 29,050,968 

Apr. 25,786,835 26,663,854 25,616,112 

Total $113,604,067 $109,707,740 $108,816,043 
ee @ 


Suspicious Fires to be Probed 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER ARTHUR 
J. ROUILLARD OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
recently announced that he has begun 
the task of investigating suspicious 
fires throughout the state inasmuch 
as his office also includes the job of 
state fire marshal. 


In commenting on the new activi- 
ties of his department Commissioner 
Rouillard stated that he has been 
promised cordial help by the state 
police and other interested parties in 
all investigations he may undertake. 


Officials of New Hampshire tewns 
have been asked to submit quick re- 
ports of all suspicious fires. ers of 
state assistance in investigating and 
prosecuting incendiarism and arson 
cases has indicated much enthusiasm 
among local authorities. 
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Mid-west Safety Conference 


THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MID-WEST 
SAFETY CONFERENCE NOW IN PROG- 
ress at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
includes numerous aids in promoting 
safety work. 


In addition to the exhibits which 
are one of the outstanding features 
of these meetings there are sessions 
on fire prevention; industrial safety 
—engineering fundamentals; public 
safety—education ; safety movies ; in- 
dustrial safety—maintaining interest ; 
public safety—enforcement ; occupa- 
tional diseases—elimination and con- 
trol of health hazards of common in- 
dustrial processes ; public safety—en- 
gineering ; occupational diseases—in- 
dustrial sanitation and hygiene; pub- 
lic safety—education ; and industrial 
safety training. 


The conference is held under the 
auspices of the Greater Chicago Safe- 
ty Council, Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission, Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, and the Keep Chicago Safe 
Committee and co-operating agen- 
cies. 


Films for Traffic Safety 


DWIGHT MC CRACKEN, SECRETARY 
OF THE MOTION PICTURE TRAFFIC 
Safety Committee, and Assistant 
Chief Engineer in Charge of Auto- 
mobile Safety Division, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, in a recent 
address before the Commercial Ve- 
hicle Section of the Greater New 
York Safety Council said in part: 


The use of motion pictures for education- 
al purposes is not new, but the number and 
caliber of films we are beginning to see 
used in the traffic safety field is not only 
new, but gratifying. You will agree that 
movies with traffic safety value do make 
safety education easier,—especially among 
those who drive a great deal every day and 
so need something “extra special” to gain 
and hold their interest in traffic problems. 
But let us consider some of the specific ad- 
vantages of the so-called “silver screen” as 
an educational medium, 


First of all, movies are—with a few un- 
happy exceptions—entertaining. When a 
person is being entertained, he is interested; 
and if he is interested his mind is receptive 
and he is learning. Of course, the fact 
that he is learning at the time does not 
necessarily mean he will retain the message 
and conform to it any more so than if it 
were obtained through some other medium 
than movies. However, there seems to be 
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something about human nature that makes 
us remember things learned through enjoy- 
ment longer than things learned through 
forced concentration. 

“At the time of the lesson” says a report 
on a recent test, “the sound film group dem- 
onstrated a gain of 20% over the non-film 
group and in a retention test, made three 
months later, remembered 38% more.” 

There are many people in this country, 
who are so busy with other things or so 
callous to danger that they never attend 
safety meetings or read safety literature, 
nor do they even refrain from turning the 
dial when a safety message comes over the 
air. These are the people who need safety 
education the most,—and this is how we 
get them. Almost everyone goes to the 
movies, thrill seekers especially. Therefore, 
entertainment films with traffic safety in- 
fluence or traffic safety films with sufficient 
entertainment value to get into the the- 
atrical circuit can accomplish a distinctive 
purpose by reaching people of this type. 
Experts agree that motion pictures exert 
the third most powerful influence on public 
thought and attitude——that of the home 
coming first and the schools, second. 

The aims of the motion picture traffic 
safety committee are as follows: 

1. To encourage production of motion 
pictures with traffic safety value. 

2. To secure the maximum public educa- 
tional benefits from those films selected by 
the committee as having safety influence. 
This is to be accomplished by film reviews, 
announcements, etc., released through the 
established publicity channels of member 
and cooperating organizations. 

3. To stimulate the conduct of local com- 
munity safety activities at a time and in a 
manner which will most effectively utilize 
the local display of the film without attach- 
ing safety propaganda to the film itself. 

4. To assist producers in introducing 
more authentic and exemplary traffic be- 
havior in standard entertainment motion 
pictures by furnishing technical information 
and materials upon request. A sub-commit- 
tee of traffic experts has been made avail- 
able to producers in Hollywood for this 
purpose. 

5. To present suitable awards to the 
producers of the films which, in the opinion 
of the committee, most effectively encour- 
age safer use of the streets and highways. 


Compulsory Merit Rating 
May Be Studied in 
Massachusetts 


A RESOLUTION REPORTED FAVORABLY 
IN THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
by the Insurance Committee recently 
would provide for the appointment 
of a Legislative Commission to study 
the possibilities of applying merit 
rating plans to compulsory automo- 
bile insurance. The proposed study 
replaces several measures providing 
for specific forms of merit and de- 
merit ratings including a bill to lega- 
lize the “Safe Driver Reward Plan” 
for compulsory automobile insurance 
and a bill sponsored by former In- 
surance Commissioner Francis J. 
DeCelles giving the commissioner 
power to establish a system of de- 
merit ratings. The latter plan pro- 
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vided for a basic rate to be estab- 
lished annually, to which percentage 
surcharges would be added for spe- 
cific driving offenses or claims in- 
curred by the injured. 


Mutual Casualty Premiums 
Increase 9.3% 


THE MAJOR MUTUAL CASUALTY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES OF THE UNITED 
States during the first quarter of 
1938 registered a premium increase 
of 9.3% over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1937.. Slightly more than 
two-thirds of all .mutual casualty 
insurance is written by member com- 


panies of the American Mutual Alli-_ 


ance, and their 21.7% gain in premi- 
ums in 1937 over 1936 resulted in 
the largest volume in their history. 

Reports from.-18 companies show 
premiums of $44,641,408 for the first 
quarter of 1938 as against $40,859,- 
187 for the first quarter of 1937. 
This record is despite the adverse 
trend in general business conditions, 
which directly affects such lines as 
workmen’s compensation. 


Premiums by classification were: 


1st qtr. 1938 Increase 
Total net ........ $44,641,408 9.3% 
Work. Comp... 22,194,889 9.8% 
Automobile ... 18,850,038 7.7% 
Other Liab. ... 2,565,569 14.4% 
RE PRE 1,030,912 13.7% 
ee @ @ 


Safe Driver Reward Plan 
Rejected in Virginia 
The Virginia Corporation Com- 


mission in a recent ruling dis- 
approved the use of the Safe Driver 
Reward Plan as filed. The Commis- 
sion suggested that the carriers and 
the State Insurance Department give 
further study to the Safe Driver 
Reward principle and that they sub- 
mit their findings and conclusions be- 
fore the next annual revision of 
automobile rates in the state. 


In its ruling, which also ordered 
a considerable reduction in bodily 
injury rates on passenger automo- 
biles, the Commission stated in part: 


“The State Corporation Commission is of 
the opinion that the proposed revision of 
rates, rules, and regulations, including a 
new plan known as the Safe Driver Re- 
ward Plan, proposed and advocated by cer- 
tain stock companies, for motor vehicle 
liability insurance covering bodily injury 
and property damage, should be approved 
with the following exceptions, to wit: That 
the proposed new plan, known as Safe 


Driver Reward Plan, and the 2.5 points 
increase in expense loadings due to. this 
plan as proposed herein, for motor vehicle 
liability insurance covering bodily injury 
and property damage for private passenger 


cars, be, and it hereby is, disapproved as 
filed, and that the increase of 5.0 points in 
production expenses proposed herein by 
both stock and mutual companies, parties 
hereto, be, and it hereby is, disapproved. 


“The Commission is of the further opin- 
ion that, at this time, there is a desire on 
the part of the public in the State of Vir- 
ginia for some form of Safe Driver Reward 
Plan and, therefore, it is suggested by the 
Commission that the carriers writing auto- 
mobile casualty insurance in the State of 
Virginia give this matter further study 
with the view of developing some workable 
plan to be used in the State of Virginia in 
connection with rates as approved and 
prescribed, from time to time, by the Com- 
mission, and at the same time, that the 
Insurance’ Department of the Bureau of 
Insurance and Banking give this matter 
appropriate attention, and that the respec- 
tive findings and conclusions be presented 
to the Commission at, or from time to time 
before the next annual revision of auto- 

“mobile rates in the State of Virginia.” 


Announce Winners of Rural 
Health Contest 


FOLLOWING THE RECENT AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF WINNERS IN THE 
nationwide City Health Contest, 
names of winners of the 1937 Rural 
Health Contest were made public 
recently. ; 


The rural contest is conducted an- 
nually by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in cooperation 
with the American Public Health As- 
sociation and was financed by W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


Winner in the Northeastern Divi- 
sion was Columbia County, New 
York ;.in the Eastern Division, Fay- 
ette County, Kentucky ; in the South- 
eastern Division, Pike County, Mis- 
sissippi; in the North Central Divi- 
sion, Woodbury County, lowa; in the 
South Central Division, Amarillo- 
Potter County, Texas; and in the 
Western division, Clallam County, 
Washington. Special awards for hav- 
ing won the rural health contest twice 
in their respective geographic dis- 
tricts and for having maintained 
their previous high standards of 
achievement during 1937 go to Dav- 
idson County, Tennessee; El Paso 
County, Texas and Shawnee County, 
Kansas. 


This year for the first time the 
Rural Health Units of Canada were 
included in the contest sponsored by 
the Canadian Public Health Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the American 
Public Health Association. The re- 
sponse in the Canadian contest was 
most gratifying. The winner of this 
contest was St. Johns-Iberville-La- 
prairie-Napierville Counties Health 
Unit, Quebec. 
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Apportionment of Loss in 
Fire Insurance 


By RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, 
COPYRIGHT 1938 BY RALPH H. 
NEW YORK, 


ROPERTY insured against fire 
is frequently covered by several 
contracts issued by different in- 

surers. This situation is partially due 
to the limitations which individual 
insurers place on the amount which 
they will write on given risks, and 
partially to the fact that in the pur- 
chase of fire insurance to cover vary- 
ing values and varying situations, 
contracts covering the same property 
are written at different times. It is 
often due to an attempt to work out 
a convenient arrangement of expira- 
tion dates, or to take advantage of 
economies in the application of rates. 

Whatever the cause, an insured 
who experiences loss of, or damage 
to, his property frequently finds that 
his loss is covered by several con- 
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tracts. Both he and his insurers are 
interested in the relative liability of 
the various carriers whose contracts 
cover the property. If the total in- 
surance applicable is less than, or 
equal to, the amount of the loss, and 
there are no limitations on payment, 
the problem is a simple one; each 
insurer pays the full amount of its 
policy. If the insurance applicable 
under all policies is larger than the 
amount of the loss, if all policies are 
drawn in exactly the same terms, and 
if there is no clause limiting the ap- 
plication of the policy to the prop- 
erty, the loss will be paid by each 
company in proportion to the amount 
of its insurance. Such a settlement 
is in accordance with the pro-rata 
clause which, in the New York Stan- 
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dard Fire Insurance Policy, reads as 
follows: 

This Company shall not be liable for a 
greater proportion of any loss or damage 
than the amount hereby insured shall bear 
to the whole insurance covering the prop- 
erty, whether valid or not and whether col- 
lectible or not.’ 

Under these conditions the prob- 
lem of apportionment of loss is a 
simple one. A typical solution may be 
stated as follows: 


Pieetity sine = os. kaise sce $50,000 

SRI os 65% 5% dees 40,000 
Company Ao. so cs $25,000—5% 
Company B ......... 10,000—%4 
Cae Go cons 5,000—% 

ye ae epegpat BR TE aE AP 16,000 
pg S| eager e $10,000 
De WE Se oo ices 4,000 
NE FE tes ces 2,000 


The words “whether valid or not 
and whether collectible or not’ are 
intended to discourage cheap insur- 
ance, and to relieve the insurer of the 
consequences of bad judgment on the 
part of the insured, or failure to con- 
form to the terms of any contract 
which he may have made. The rights 
of the insurer under this part of the 
pro-rata clause will be enforced by 
the courts. For example, if it were 
found, after working out the above 
apportionment, that Company B was 
insolvent, paying only 25c on the dol- 
lar, the insured would collect $1,000 
from B, bearing the remaining $3,000 
himself. The contribution of com- 
panies A and C to the loss would not 
thereby be increased. Likewise, if 
it were found that for some reason 
company C’s policy had been invali- 
dated by the insured, he would have 
to stand the loss of $2,000. 


Boge TRACTS which are precisely 
alike in their terms and in the 
description of the property (though 
they may differ in amount of insur- 
ance) are said to be concurrent. 
Where contracts are non-concurrent 
in the description of the property but 
otherwise concurrent, and where the 
collectible loss is not reduced by the 
application of coinsurance, reduced- 
rate-contribution or average clauses, 
the problem is equitably to divide the 
insurance covering the variously de- 
scribed property. Assume, for ex- 
ample, the following facts :? 


1 Under the common law, if a contract of fire 
insurance were drawn without reference to con- 
tribution the insured would have the right to 
collect from any insurer to the extent of his loss. 
The insurer from whom collection was made 
would then have the right, if he had paid more 
than his pro-rata share of the loss, to collect the 
excess equitably from the other insurers. These 
rights are of no geat interest today, since prac- 
tically all insurance is written under standard 
policies including the pro-rata clause. 


2 The illustrative material here used is drawn 
from notes prepared by the author for courses at 
oe Uaiversiay and the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 
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Property value: 
PEER ERIS op pee REE SOI” $10,000 
on Oe As Suan geeeekh SuaeR 15,000 
| EES EROGE tia ea Care Re oa 25,000 
ME neice; pote ice kh chwd cue $50,000 
Insurance: 
Comte 2. 60 Aas sok. csi $ 5,000 
een ky SR ere 10,000 
ES RE prey oe 15,000 
Company S blanket policy on A, 
TG a a ORES OK Tem amen oa ear 15,000 
ME bois Henkes sace bes bo nacad $45,000 
Losses 
ES NESDIS EA iit alee Pepe oe $ 6,000 
MAU wea ee secs ive sa chs aan 000 
SE Se ee Uhh saa cate sks see 10,000 
OE aGins pe ee ovces se $24,000 


Since in this case there is insurance 
ample to cover the loss, the insured 
will be entitled to full payment. The 
question is, how much shall each in- 
surer pay? If the insurers agree on 
a method of apportionment, and none 
contests the validity of its policy nor 
withholds payment for any reason, 
the insured is not concerned with the 
method adopted. Where there is a 
dispute among insurers as to the 
method to be adopted, it is usual 
practice to pay the insured in full and 
to submit the apportionment of the 
amount among the insurers to arbi- 
tration. If, however, for any reason 
an insurer will not, or cannot, pay, 
the insured will be concerned to se- 
cure the adoption of a rule which will 
reduce that insurer’s share of the 
loss to a minimum. 


A wide variety of rules has been 
advanced and used in cases of this 
sort but “no one of them is either 
demonstrably sound in theory, or uni- 
versally applicable in practice”.* So- 
lutions of the problem in accordance 
with three of the more widely used 
rules will be presented here.* Under 
the Reading Rule the amount of the 
blanket policy would be divided 
among the specific items of property 
covered in accordance with the value 
of the property covered. In the case 
cited, the amount of insurance on 
each item would be determined as 
follows: 
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Losses paid 
Blanket $2,250 ae. of $6,000) 
Specific 3,750 (% of 6,000) 


Total $6,000 $8,000 


B 
$2,483 ( 45/145 of $8,000) 
5,517 (100/145 of .8,000) 


c 
$3,333 ( 75/225 of $10,000) 
6,667 (150/225 of 10,000) 


$10,000 





Under the Connecticut Rule which 
is a form of the Gradual Reduction 
Rule, the full amount of the blanket 
insurance is made applicable to the 
property on which there is the largest 
loss. After determining the amount 
which the blanket insurer will pay 
on that property, the remainder of 
the blanket insurance is applied to the 
next largest loss, and so on, until all 
losses have been apportioned. Using 
this rule, the solution of the problem 
would be as follows: 


committee it was stated that the re- 
sult of adopting some uniform rule 
would “be fair and equitable and the 
saving of time and correspondence 
through the practical elimination of 
disputes concerning apportionments 
will make worth while almost any 
practice that is followed consistent- 
ly.” The Board adopted this sugges- 
tion and recommended it to the mem- 
bership for application on and after 
February 15, 1934. The Kinne Rule 
is, therefore, now the official rule of 





Insurance on A So By Cc 
Blanket $6,000 (15,000—$9,000) $10,000 (15,000—$5,000) $15,000 (full amount) 
Specific 5,000 10,000 15,000 
Total $11,000. $20,000 $30,000 
Losses paid 
Blanket $3,273 (6/11 of $6,000) $4,000 (10/20 of $8,000) $5,000 (15/30 of $10,000) 
Specific 2,727 (5/11 of $6,000) 4,000 (10/20 of $8,000) 5,000 (15/30 of $10,000) 
Total $6,000 $8,000 $10,000 





In Pacific Coast territory, the com- 
panies have adopted the Kinne Rule 
which provides that the blanket in- 
surance is to be divided among the 
various items of property in the pro- 
portion that the loss on each bears to 
the total of the losses.® Under this 
rule the following solution would 
result : 


the Board and is generally applied in 
the adjustment of losses where there 
are several items of property, each 
covered both by specific insurance, 
and all by the blanket policy. While 
there has been no official adoption of 
the Kinne Rule by the mutual car- 
riers, it is also in general use by them. 

The illustrations — have been 





Insurance on 
Blanket 
Specific , 


Fics 





Total 
Losses paid 





$15,000 


s 750 (6/24 of $15,000) 1s Fy a (8/24 of $15,000) $ 6,250 (10/24 of $15,000) 
5,000 15,000 





$21,250 


Blanket $2,571 (375/875 of $6,000) $2,667 ( 5/15 of $8,000) $2,941 ( 625/2125 of $10,000) 


Specific 3,429 
Total $6,000 $6,000 $8,000 





3,429 (500/875 of $6,000) 5,333 (10/15 of $8,000) 7,059 (1500/2125 of $10,000) 





$10,000 





| E bee 6 the Reading and Kinne 
Rules the blanket insurer would 
pay approximately the same amount, 
$8,066 and $8,179 respectively, but 
under the Connecticut Rule the pay- 
ment would be $12,273. In general, 
the latter rule would work to the dis- 
advantage of the blanket insurance 
since it would contribute to the pay- 





Insurance on 
Blanket #3 000 ( 10/50 of $15,000) 
Specific 5,000 


Total $8,000 





——— 


$14,500 


B 
$ 4,500 (15/50 of $15,000) 
10,000 


Cc 
$ 7,500 (25/50 of $15,000) 
15,000 


$22,500 





Having determined the amount of 
insurance applicable to each item, the 
loss payable by each insurer would 
be calculated in accordance with the 
pro-rata clause as follows (dropping 
cents) : 


* Richards, Geo a “A Treatise on the Law of 
Insurance”, 3rd — p. 442. 


* For discussion and application of other rules 
see Loco Chane RITE B., “Adjustment of Fire 
er X 


ment of loss on the basis of larger 
amounts of insurance. 

After long consideration (some six 
years), a committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters recom- 
mended the adoption of the Kinne 
Rule for all cases of the type illus- 
trated here. In the report of the 


*For a complete statement of the rule, see 
Reed, op. cit., p. 263. 


arranged to provide for the payment 
of each loss in full by the insurers. 
But apportionment according to these 
rules may result in one or more items 
of property having allotted to them 
an amount of insurance insufficient 
to cover the loss, even though the 
total amount of insurance carried by 
the insured is sufficient to pay his 
losses. Under such circumstances, in 
order to comply with the rule that 
apportionment is not to be used to 
defeat recovery by the insured, it 
would be necessary to adopt a dif- 
ferent method of apportionment, or 
to reapportion the insurance under 
the method originally adopted. The 
following example of such a situa- 
tion, and of the solution of the prob- 
lem presented by it in accordance 
with the Kinne Rule, is based on an 
article by A. W. Thornton.® 





*“Annual Report of o* Proceedings o 
Fire Insurance Bo 
1911, page 1 


ociety of San Proncioee”,, a oie. 
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rule adopted must give each insurer 
the benefit of the clause in its con- 
tract. This result may be accom- 
plished by using the Limit-of-Liabil- 





Scie ahgle VERE 5,000 * 
Boots and Shoes... 2,500 ity Rule, now generally adopted by 
Company cea and Coffees.. 3,000 the carriers. This rule provides that 
Hardware ........ 000 $ i 
___.._ each insurance contract will be ap- 
Total .......... $18,500 plicable to each item in the propor- 
aint Boots and Shoes...$ 3,000 tion which the limit of possible liabil- 
Teas and Coffees.. 4,000 ity under the contract bears to the 
Hardware ........ , total of such limits. Suppose, for ex- 
tet Oe 5 $15,000 ample, the following situation :* 
FIRST APPORTIONMENT OF INSURANCE 
Co. Boots and Shoes Teas and Coffees Hardware 
A. $1,000 (1/5 of $5,000) $1,333.33 (4/15 of $5,000) $2,666.67 (8/15 of $5,000) 
B. 1,200 (1/5 of $6,000) 1,600.00 (4/15 of $6,000) 3,200.00 (8/15 of $6,000) 
. 2,500 (Specific) 3,000.00 (Specific) 2,000.00 (Specific) 
$4,700 $5,933.33 $7,866.67 (Insufficient) 


Deficiency on Hardware = $133.33 ($8,000 — $7,866.67) 
$60.60 (5/11 of $133.33) to be secured from A as follows: 
$25.97 (3/7 of $60.60) from Boots and Shoes 
$34.63 (4/7 of $60.60) from Teas and Coffees 


$72.73 (6/11 of $133.33) to be secured from B as follows: 
$31.17 (3/7 of $72.73) from Boots and Shoes 
$41.56 (4/7 of $72.73) from Teas and Coffees 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF INSURANCE 


Co. Boots and Shoes 


Teas and Coffees 


Hardware 


A. $ 974.03 ($1,000—$25.97) $1,298.70 ($1,333.33—$34.63) $2,727.27 ($2,666.67-+-$60.60) 
B. 1,168.83 ($1,200—$31.17) 1,558.44 ($1,600 —$41.56) 3,272.73 ($3,200 +-$72.73) 


C. 2,500.00 
$4,642.86 


3,000.00 
$5,857.14 


2,000.00 
$8,000.00 





T times it will be found that a 

blanket policy covers property 
on which there is no specific insur- 
ance, at the same time covering other 
property on which there is specific 
insurance. If a loss occurs which af- 
fects both sorts of property, the en- 
tire loss on the property not covered 
specifically will be met from the 
blanket policy, the remainder of the 
amount of that policy being treated 
as compound insurance on the re- 
maining property and, contributing 
with the specific insurance under 
whatever rule may be adopted. If, 
however, there is a loss on an item 
of property covered by specific insur- 
ance and also by blanket insurance 
covering other items on which there 
is no loss, the full amount of the 
blanket policy will be used with the 
amount of the specific policy to de- 
termine the loss payable by each in- 
surer. 

In the illustrations presented above 
it was assumed that no coinsurance, 
reduced-rate-contribution or average 
clause operated to reduce the amount 
collectible by the insured. If one of 
these clauses does so operate, the 


Property value 
oS DE ee ee $ 8,504.95 
Machinery ... 19,287.72 


Total ....$27,792.67 


Insurance 
Company A on 
StOCK 5.88 $ 3,000 (80% coinsurance) 
Company B on 
machinery .. 9,000 (80% coinsurance) 
Company C, 
blanket on 
stock and 
machinery .. 28,000 (90% coinsurance) 
Total ....$40,000 
Losses 
On stock..... $ 8,504.95 is 
On machinery 8,050.00 
Total ici. 2 $16,554.95 


No company will pay more than 
the amount of its contract, nor more 
than the amount of the loss on the 
property covered by its contract, nor 
more than that proportion of the loss 
which the amount of its contract 
bears to the indicated coinsurance 
percentage of the value of the prop- 
erty covered. The lowest of these 
amounts is the limit of liability of 
each insurer. 

(Continued on page 27) 
™Non-concurrent Apportionments”, Recommen- 


dations of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, January, 1934. 
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Questionnaire on Auto- 
mobile Financing 


AN INQUIRY INTO COMPANIES FI- 
NANCING AUTOMOBILE PURCHASES IN 
Illinois and in insurance companies 
insuring the cars so financed has been 
launched by Director of Insurance 
Ernest Palmer. The questionnaire 
which was sent out to all insurance 
companies writing automobile insur- 
ance other than bodily injury in the 
state is as follows: 


This Department has accumulated from 
various sources information as to compa- 
nies financing the purchase of automobiles 
in the State of Illinois and insurance com- 
panies covering the cars so financed by 
them. In order that a thorough study of 
the subject of finance business can be made, 
you are requested to supply the Department 
with a list of all finance accounts you may 
have on your books and answer the follow- 
ing questions specifically for each account 
written by you. Your reply shall be in 
this office on or before June 1, 1938, and 
shall be returned over the signature of an 
executive officer having primary authority 
over business in this state. 

For the purpose of this report a finance 
account is defined as follows: 

“A finance account is an account under 
which an individual, firm, corporation or 
bank financing the retail sale of automo- 
biles makes written agreement with one or 
more insurance companies to offer to such 
companies the insurance on the automobiles 
sold at retail (but not less than 50 of such 
automobiles a year to a single company) 
which it directly finances and insures and 
upon which it agrees to pay the premiums.” 

1. Name of agent or broker placing ac- 
count. 

2. What forms of insurance are written? 

Fire and theft 
Collision 
Compensation 
Conversion 
Single Interest 

3. Give as nearly as possible divisions of 

business for last year as to: 
New pasenger cars........ %o 
Used tars 
Commercial cars 

4. How long have you written the ac- 
count? 

5. Give net premiums written, losses in- 
curred and commission or brokerage 
(including contingents and other al- 
lowances) paid to producing agent or 
broker during each of the last three 
years the account has been carried. 

6. Does agent or broker to your knowl- 
edge give or allow a commission, bro- 
kerage or any other consideration di- 
rectly or indirectly to the finance com- 
pany? 

7. What part of the premiums paid for 

‘insurance are directly or indirectly 
paid, returned or allowed to the finance 
company or anyone connected with the 
finance company ? 

8. Does the finance company adjust any 
losses under the account and, if so, 
what adjustment fees are allowed? 

9. Are losses adjusted with finance com- 
panies or with. purchaser? 

10. Are specific individual car rates as 
filed by you in this state averaged or 
— in any way by finance compa- 
nies for presentation to dealers or pur- 

chasers on charts prepared to show 

financing charges? 
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11. Is business under the account reported 
to you by bordereau or by individual 
daily report or certificate? 

12. Have ail premiums written during 
each year the account has been carried 
been reported to you on a gross basis 
or on a net basis after having deducted 
commissions, brokerage or other al- 
lowances to agents, brokers or finance 
companies ? 

13. Do you write wholesale or floor-plan 
coverage for the same finance com- 
pany? If so, submit copy of policy and 
details of rates charged. 

14. How is insurance handled with respect 
to repossessed cars? 

15. Is the account written under a master 
policy with certificates or under indi- 
vidual policies? If under a master pol- 
icy, submit full copy of policy and com- 
plete set of certificates. 

16. Is any part of account written on a 
single interest basis? If so, submit copy 
of policy and rates. 

17. Does agent, broker, or finance com- 
pany issue certificates or are they is- 
sued by the company? Are certificates 
countersigned and, if so, by whom? 

18. Are certificates or policies issued for a 
longer term than one year? If so, on 
what basis? 

19. Has the full premium charged for each 
coverage been shown on each policy or 
certificate issued? 

20. Does your contract or agreement with 
the finance company limit in any way 


your privilege of refusing individual 


deals or offerings? 


ai. Does finance contract include insurance 
in states other than Illinois? 


22. If account was on your books prior to 
effective date of Illinois Insurance Code, 
what was the basis of rates for each of 
last three years prior to that date? 


23. In event of cancelation of insurance 
covering the purchaser’s interest for 
any cause, is the full return premium 
paid to the purchaser? 


Insurance Company Invest- 


ments May Be Studied 


IN A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS DEAL- 
ING WITH THE MONOPOLY SITUATION, 
on April 29, President Roosevelt 
asked that a thorough investigation 
of the power wielded by the insur- 
ance companies of the country 
through their investment funds be 
made. 

In linking insurance companies 
with investment trusts, President 
Roosevelt recommended that a com- 
plete study of both be made by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

In his message to Congress Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said in part: “The 
tremendous investment funds con- 
trolled by our great insurance com- 
panies have a certain kinship to in- 
vestment trust, in that these com- 
panies invest as trustees the savings 
of millions of our people. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
should be authorized to make an in- 
vestigation of the facts relating to 
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these investments with particular re- 
lationship to their use as an instru- 
ment of economic power.” 

It is Mr. Roosevelt’s contention 
that investment trusts should be 
brought under strict control to as- 
sure their operation in the interest of 
their investors rather than their man- 
agers. He pointed out that the S.E.C. 
which has been carrying on such a 
study for nearly two years will soon 
make a report to Congress on the 
subject. 

The President believes, “the in- 
vestment trust, like the holding com- 
pany, puts huge aggregations of the 
capital of the public at the direction 
of a few managers.” In his opinion 
unless properly restricted, it has po- 


tentialities of a few second only to™> 


the holding company as a device for 
the further centralization of control 
over American industry and Amer- 
ican finance. 


Bar Committee Confers With 
Insurance Group On 
Adjusters 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN BUSI- 
NESS AND A NUMBER OF LAWYERS’ 
groups as to whether numerous rou- 
tine business activities constitute the 
practice of law advanced into a new 
phase early in May, when a meeting 
was held in the Hotel Mayflower in 
Washington between representatives 
of all American insurance interests— 
life, fire, and casualty—and the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s standing com- 
mittee on Unauthorized Practice of 
the Law. It represented an effort to 
work out on a national basis that por- 
tion of the controversy which rises 
out of the contention that insurance 
adjusters are engaging in the practice 
of law in carrying on negotiations, 
settling claims, and handling the other 
routine matters which have always 
been regarded as making up the ad- 
juster’s duties. 

It had been expected that some 
final results might be achieved at the 
one-day meeting, but once the subject 
had been placed under discussion: it 
became obvious to the Bar represen- 
tatives that the field involves so many 
complex questions that considerable 
further study will be necessary. 


It was agreed that the two com- 
mittees should hold another meeting 
in July, shortly before the annual con- 
vention of the American Bar Associ- 
ation is scheduled to be held in Cleve- 
land, and it is expected that then it 
will be possible for the Bar commit- 
tee to present a more or less complete 


report upon the entire lawyer-adjust- 
er dispute to the convention. 


The Washington meeting devel- 
oped into a matter of outlining in 
some detail to the Bar committee the 
procedures and techniques employed 
in their adjustments by the different 
types of companies, with the major 
emphasis. placed upon the activities 
of casualty adjusters. 


Members of the Bar committee 
present. were chairman Stanley B. 
Houck, Minneapolis; Edwin M. Ot- 
terbourg, New York; Edmund B. 
Shea, Milwaukee; Fred B. H. Spell- 
man, Alva, Okla.; and Henry B. 
Brennan, Savannah, Ga. 


Members of the insurance commit- 
tee on hand were chairman Ambrose 
B.. Kelly, of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, representing the 
mutual. fire and casualty insurers; 
Harlan Don Carlos, of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
representing the International Claim 
Association—the life and accident 
and health insurers ; Thomas T. Har- 
vey, of the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., representing 
the Association of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Executives—the stock casualty 
insurers; Raymond N. Caverly, of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, representing the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance 
Counsel; Theodore Watters, Jr., of 
Washington, representing the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters; and 
Lawrence A. Gouldman, of Little 
Rock, Ark., representing the National 
Association of Independent Insurance 
Adjusters. 


It is expected that the practical re- 
sult of the Washington meeting will 
be an at least temporary cessation in 
the efforts of scattered lawyers’ 
groups about the country to bring 
actions designed to curtail within 
their own jurisdictions the activities 
of insurance adjusters, and that the 
very fact that the Bar committee has 
found it necessary to give the subject 
such thorough study will convince the 
more thoughtful members of the legal 
profession that unauthorized practice 
campaigns in fields as controversial 
as this one are not programs to be 
entered into lightly. Frequently in 
the past agitations against adjusters 
have been begun by members of local 
Bar groups who had little notion of 
the depth and complexity of the is- 
sues with which they were attempting 
to deal, and who brought upon their 
associations, in consequence, public 
disfavor for attempting to extend un- 
reasonably the field of the lawyer’s 
monopoly. 




















Fig. 1—Top. 
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_ In several ways this is not a good imspection picture. Showing one side only, it does not 
give the general character of the risk. The risk fills the picture so that exposures and the 
type of neighborhood are not shown. Contrast with Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2—Bottom 


This picture reveals much information needed by the underwriter. The front and one end 
combine to show the general character of the risk. An exposing building can be seen on the 
left and the lack of close exposure on other sides is clear. A railroad in back and a highway 
in front can be seen, and the automobiles give something by which to estimate size and distance. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO 
INSURANCE INSPECTIONS 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


N old saying is to the effect 
A that one picture is worth a 

thousand words of description. 
The use of pictures as a part of reg- 
ular inspection procedure can result 
in a saving of time on the part of 
both the inspector and the under- 
writer, with an increase in the accu- 
racy of the reports. A good picture 
of a risk would show at a glance the 
type of neighborhood, the upkeep of 
the risk, accessibility to fire depart- 
ment apparatus, possible obsoles- 
cence, and many other features. In 
the case of large risks a number of 
pictures could be taken and would 
include exposures and special fea- 
tures. Such pictures together with a 
brief description of the inside and 
the special hazards present a story 
that the underwriter can assimilate 
in a fraction of the time necessary 
to read and digest a long descriptive 
report. In addition, such a photo- 
graphic record might prove invalu- 


able where a bad loss has occurred 
and there is a dispute regarding the 
condition of the risk before the fire. 
Adjusters, too, will find a knowledge 
of photography valuable where the 
condition of a risk immediately after 
a fire needs to be recorded. 

Picture taking by inspectors does 
not add the trouble or expense that 
might be expected. The total cost of 
a picture including film and develop- 
ing and printing is from five to ten 
cents, depending on the size of the 
picture and the facilities available 
in the locality. It should seldom ex- 
ceed ten cents. A simple mercantile 
inspection costs easily two dollars 
including the inspector’s time on the 
ground, his expenses. and his writing 
of the report. This slight additional 
cost of less than five per cent is more 
than offset by the advantages of a 
more accurate report, the saving to 
the inspector in omitting long de- 
scriptions and the saving by the un- 
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derwriter. Actually, inspection work 
can be made more efficient, more ac- 
curate, and cheaper by a constant use 
of photography by the inspectors. 

It is not necessary for the inspector 
to have elaborate or expensive equip- 
ment to take satisfactory outside pic- 
tures of buildings under all condi- 
tions of daylight. An expensive cam- 
era permits the taking of good pic- 
tures under a wider range of condi- 
tions, providing the operator knows 
how to handle it. An expensive cam- 
era is a disadvantage to the novice 
because the hundred and one gadgets 
on it have to be adjusted accurately 
for the exact conditions in order to 
get satisfactory results. On the other 
hand a box camera is not satisfactory, 
first because of its bulk, and second- 
ly because it does not have a suffi- 
cient range for all the conditions that 
must be met in inspection work. 
Roughly it is necessary to be able to 
take pictures from nine o’clock in 
the morning until four in the after- 
noon. A folding camera with a lens 
speed of F.6:3 or better will cover 
this time. Buildings do not move and 
a short time exposure can always be 
made if it is late in the day and the 
light conditions are very poor. A 
folding camera with an F.6:3 lens 
and of the size practical for this work 
can be purchased new for about thir- 
teen dollars or more depending on 
the other equipment attached. In 
larger cities such cameras can be se- 
cured second hand for about half 
price. In buying a second hand cam- 
era it is important to get it on trial 
and try it out thoroughly before 
finally accepting it. The bellows is 
the part most likely to show wear 
and should be examined in front of a 
strong light to make sure there are no 
pin-holes in it. The most satisfactory 
sizes are the 2% x 3% and2%4x 4%. 
However, the vest pocket size 154 x 
2% is large enough to be used for 
record purposes and important pic- 
tures can always be enlarged. Light 
weight and small size must be con- 
sidered in connection with an article 
that is to be carried constantly. The 
miniature, or so-called candid, cam- 
eras are not suitable for fire insur- 
ance inspection work. The pictures 
they take are so small that they must 
be enlarged for even a casual exam- 
ination. In addition they are very 
expensive and contain numerous at- 
tachments which require so many ad- 


.justments that only an expert or an 


advanced amateur can use them ef- 
fectively. The vest pocket size cam- 
era is actually smaller in size and 
takes a picture about twice as large. 
The author uses a vest pocket size 
camera with an F.5:6 lens and has 
found it very convenient in size and 
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effective under all daylight condi- 
tions. 
eee 


Fn hdang selecting a camera the 
next step is the selection of 
film. It is best to standardize on one 
type of film so that results will be 
uniform. For general use the ortho- 
chromatic films such as Verichrome 
and Plenachrome will give good re- 
sults. The films that were sold a few 
years ago were sensitive only to the 
light in the blue end of the spectrum. 
The orthochromatic films are also 
sensitive to some of the greens and 
the yellows, which results in better 
detail in the pictures and makes the 
film faster. The use of panchromatic 
and other special films may help to 
get results under some conditions, 
but their use is by no means neces- 
sary for satisfactory results, with 
daylight photography. If some spe- 
cial work requires the photographing 
of interiors by artificial light or 
photo-flash bulbs, the super-sensitive 
panchromatic film is very desirable 
because it is faster and is sensitive 
to almost the entire spectrum. 

The simplest way to take a picture 
is to look up at the sky and guess at 
the exposure needed, but even ex- 
perts cannot get uniformly good re- 
sults this way. An exposure meter 
of some kind is essential if all pic- 
tures are to be good. The best ex- 
posure meters are those using photo- 
electric cells. Careful use of such an 
exposure meter will assure a good 
picture practically every time. How- 
ever the cheapest of these retails for 
twelve or thirteen dollars, which is 
as much as need be allowed for the 
camera itself. Another type of ex- 
posure meter consists of a short tube 
through which the operator looks. A 
scale of letters inside the tube is so 
arranged that the stronger the light, 
the more letters can be seen. In us- 
ing this type of exposure meter it 
is necessary to allow the eyes to ad- 
just themselves for a few seconds 
after looking into the meter. Such a 
meter can be bought for two or three 
dollars and will be effective when 
carefully used. It has the additional 
advantage that it is much smaller 
and easier to carry than the photo- 
electric cell type. 

A few additional accessories may 
be carried for special purposes, but 
are not necessary for general in- 
spection work. A tripod is handy 
when a time exposure must be used. 
A yellow filter to put over the lens 
will help to cut out haze if a picture 
of distant objects is being taken. For 
close-ups a portrait attachment may 
be necessary when a detailed photo- 
graph of small objects at a distance 
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of two or three feet is wanted. A 
photo-flash kit with reflector and 
several bulbs will be useful in getting 
indoor views. Possible uses for these 
accessories will depend on the exact 
nature of the inspector’s work and 
his experience with a camera. 
Having secured a camera, the film 
and an exposure meter, the inspector 
is ready to go to work. Practically 
every one at one time or another had 
taken snap shots, but pictures of 
buildings for record purposes must 
be taken with sufficient care to show 
the important features clearly. The 
first step is to decide on the view of 
the building to be used. Normally 
this would show the front and one 
side. A full front view does not give 


a life-like picture and shows but one-~__ 


quarter of the risk. A view at some- 
what of an angle showing the front 
and one side can frequently reveal 
what is behind the building as well. 
The picture should be taken at a 
sufficient distance to show not only 
the building itself, but also some of 
the surrounding property as well. 
The particular features to be shown 
would be the type of neighborhood, 
immediately adjoining exposures, 
and if possible the width of streets, 
location of fire hydrants and other 
things that would be reported on. in- 
spection reports. It is frequently ad- 
vantageous to take the picture from 


Fig. 3—Top. 


a point somewhat above the risk. 
(See Figure Two) Where the size 
of the building or amount of insur- 
ance justify it, several pictures from 
various angles should be taken, 
showing all sides and all important 
exposures. In the case of a plant 
covering a large area and having sev- 
eral buildings, it is best to take one 
or two general views from a point 
somewhat above the plant and then 
enough close-ups of the individual 
buildings to give an accurate descrip- 
tion. If the risk is located in a badly 
congested block, it may be possible to 
get a picture from a high building 
showing the roof of the risk and 
surrounding buildings. 

When the risk is a small mercan- 
tile in a row a single picture from 
the front showing the risk and the 
adjoining buildings will usually suf- 
fice. An apartment house or hotel 
may be difficult to photograph in one 
picture when located in a downtown 
area. It is often possible to photo- 
graph such buildings in sections. 
This is best done by putting the 
camera on a tripod so that the same 
level will be used in all sections. A 
panorama of a long plant can be 
made in the same manner. Always 
keep in mind that the picture or pic- 
tures must tell the story of the risk, 
just as an inspection report does. 

(Continued on page 27) 





The difficulty of showing a large risk adequately in one picture is illustrated hére. In 
order to show exposures and character of the neighborhood several pictures are necessary. 
Ordinarily the amount of liability and premium would justify at least two or three pictures 


of a risk this size. 


Fig. 4—Bottom. 


By getting an elevation, the inspector was able to get a single picture of this frame row 


showing its character, size and surroundings. 
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INSURANCE ROUND TABLE AT ANNUAL 
MEETING OF UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


EYOND the national interest al- 
ways evoked by the general sub- 
jects discussed at the Annual 

Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the meet- 
ing of the insurance section holds the 
attention of a large section of the 
business world. 

This was particularly true at the 
recent gathering beginning on May 
2nd at the Willard Hotei in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The insurance round table 
meeting was held on the first day and 
developed a profitable discussion of 
three major topics, the strike situa- 
tion, prevention of silicosis, and the 
trend of automobile insurance legis- 
lation. 

Presiding over the insurance meet- 
ing was O. J. Arnold, President of 
the Northwestern National Life, to- 
gether with T. F. Cunneen, Manager 
of the Chamber’s Insurance Depart- 
ment, acting as Secretary. A high 
point in the portion of the meeting 
devoted to a business session was the 
election of J. H. R. Timanus of Phil- 
adelphia as a Director of the organi- 
zation. This is the second honor 
which has come to Mr. Timanus with- 
in the last month, he having been 
made secretary of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship during April. Re- 
tiring from the Board was the late 
Justin Peters, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. He had served 
on the Board for the past six years. 

H. O. Wolfe, Milwaukee attorney, 
was the speaker on strike and riot 
insurance, bringing out new angles 
such as the coverage of results of 


sit-down strikes and types of losses 
which until recently were unknown. 


S. Bruce Black, President of the 
Liberty Mutual, the text of whose 
address appears in this issue of the 
Journal, reviewed both the past and 
present history of automobile legis- 
lation and enlivened his paper with 
many well considered comments and 
suggestions. 

William B. Daley of Butte, Mon- 
tana, Manager of Mines of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, de- 
clared that silicosis is preventable 
and that dust hazards can be con- 
trolled. Excerpts from his remarks 
will be printed in an early issue. His 
conclusions are important as consti- 
tuting the very latest contribution of 
scientific reséarch on the subject he 
discussed. 


A significant paragraph from Mr. 
Arnold’s introductory address fol- 
lows: 


“There are many who think, and myself 
among them, that aside from. unsound na- 
tional economic measures, the greatest threat 
to the efficiency of insurance service is to 
be found in unwise legislation directly af- 
fecting the insurance business. Insurance 
has nothing to fear from, in fact it wel- 
comes, sound and wholesome regulation. Its 
ultimate protection against unsound legisla- 
tion is in an enlightened public opinion. It 
is part of the responsibility of the insurance 
department of the chamber, and of its insur- 
ance committee, to develop such an enlight- 
ened public opinion to the end that unsound 
legislation may be avoided. It requires little 
imagination to visualize the possibilities for 
education and enlightenment that is afford- 
ed by the 1,600 organization members in the 
chamber with their underlying membership 
of 700,000 corporations, firms and individ- 
uals.” 


TRENDS IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
LEGISLATION 


An Address 
By S. BRUCE BLACK 


PRESIDENT, LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Before the 26th Annual Meeting of 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


the 


States, Washington, D. C., May 3, 1938. 


HE social problem presented by 

injuries arising out of the use of 

motor vehicles is causifg grave 
national concern. This concern has 
resulted in many legislative measures 
to solve some parts of the problem 
but there is growing doubt that ac- 
tions thus far taken have met the 
problem as adequately as its serious- 
ness demands. 


There are three very basic parts to 
the automobile injury problem. 

First, and of, greatest importance 
to all concerned, the prevention of 
injuries. 

Second, the financial ability of au- 
tomobile owners to pay for injuries 
their cars cause. 

Third, the development of a satis- 
factory plan for determining what 
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should be paid for injuries. 


It is only possible in this limited 
discussion to summarize very briefly 
past legislative actions and to ana- 
lyze some present trends in legisla- 
tive considerations of the automobile 
accident problem. 

The accident producing possibili- 
ties of automobiles were early recog- 
nized. First efforts at control were. 
state registration requirements and 
innumerable local ordinances regu- 
lating speeds. Later came drivers’ 
licensing laws but the effective use of 
license laws to eliminate incompetent 
drivers has been of slow develop- 
ment. Even today, not all states re- 
quire licenses and in many states no 
examinations of applicants for licens- 
es are required. Quite generally, a 
license once given with or without 
examination—is renewed automati- 
cally year after year without regard 
to the changing competence of the op- 
erator. 

The earlier trend in driving regu- 
lations was to rigidly limit maximum 
speeds with wholly inadequate means 
of enforcement. Later with higher 
speed cars and better roads, it be- 
came the tendency to remove speed 
limits. Now the trend seems to be to 
again fix maximum speed limits and 
to make enforcement more effective. 
Universal operators’ licensing laws, 
requiring examination of applicants, 
not only originally but periodically 
thereafter; a better co-ordination of 
state licensing bureaus and law en- 
forcement forces to the end that in- 
competent drivers promptly forfeit 
their licenses ; and more uniform traf- 
fic regulations to permit effective en- 
forcement, would seem to be the ma- 
jor ends to be accomplished by legis- 
lation in preventing accidents. 

Of greater importance then new 
legislation is increasingly effective 
enforcement of existing legislation 
and this requires both adequate and 
well trained traffic policing organiza- 
tions, and public support of law en- 
forcement. In many jurisdictions 
both these factors are well developed 
and the results prove their value. 
Traffic research work in our univer- 
sities and in our police organizations 
are gradually developing a traffic con- 
trol science. The knowledge of how 
to control traffic is the tool with which 
those who have the will to prevent 
accidents must be equipped. 


But something more than adequate 
legislation and efficient enforcement 
is necessary to reduce the present na- 
tional loss. These are necessary but 
negative forces. They can protect 
the public and other car owners from 
the obviously unfit driver and the 
wilful menace on the highways but 
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such drivers represent a small per- 
centage of all operators and while 
they cause much more than their 
share of accidents the great majority 
of accidents arise from the operation 
of cars by drivers who are fit and 
who try to be law-abiding. 

Here is the great opportunity for 
positive accident prevention. There 
is a general interest, though often 
dormant, in better driving, automo- 
bile operators do desire to protect 
themselves and others by better driv- 
ing. Insurance companies, some more 
than others, already are, and all 
should be very positive instruments 
for helping car owners become bet- 
ter drivers through teaching how to 
drive, through keeping alive a co- 
operative interest in safety, and fi- 
nally by giving to the good drivers 
some economic advantage in the in- 
surance cost, either the advantage 
that select groups may gain or the 
advantage that individual drivers may 
gain through better driving. Just as 
schedule and merit rating of physical 
hazards in fire and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance has made for loss 
prevention, rating plans which meas- 
ure differing driving hazards will 
make for highway safety provided 
rating advantages are based on sound 
measures of accident producing fac- 
tors and not on purely chance records 
of the past or purely competitive sell- 
ing inducements. 

Unfortunately, despite all that has 
been done, and despite all that can 
be done in the future, there will con- 
tinue to be a large number of persons 
injured because of automobiles. Last 
year nearly 40,000 persons were fa- 
tally injured, over 100,000 sustained 
permanent disability injuries and 
perhaps 1,000,000 more were other- 
wise injured. That these appalling 
totals can be greatly reduced has 
been proved in many communities, 
but even in those communities with 
the best records the automobile acci- 
dent causes a tremendous economic 
and social loss. 


F the owners of automobiles in 

the nation probably not more 
than one-third are financially able to 
pay for the damages their cars may 
cause, even after including those who 
have voluntarily purchased liability 
insurance. The possibility of an in- 
jured person receiving any compen- 
sation for injuries caused by unin- 
sured cars depends largely on whether 
the negligent car is insured. The 
Committee to Study Compensation 
for Automobile Accidents of the Co- 
lumbia University Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences reported 
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in 1932 that a study of Automobile 
injuries showed that only 17% of 
fatal injuries caused by non-insured 
cars received any compensation while 
88% of fatalities caused by insured 
cars were compensated for to some 
extent and for permanent disabilities 
the percentages were 21% for non- 
insured cars and 96% for insured 
cars. The Committee found that only 
37 % of the owners of registered cars 
in New York carried liability insur- 
ance. It is probable that in some 
states the percentage of insured cars 
is not greatly in excess of 25%. 


Inability of the victims of automo- 
bile accidents to recover the damages 
they are legally entitled to receive 
because the negligent car owner is 
unable to pay is a serious problenr - 
and has long been so recognized by 
the legislatures of all states. There 
has been a long series of legislative 
actions intended to make more car 
owners financially responsible through 
directly compelling them to purchase 
insurance or indirectly inducing them 
to insure by penalizing under certain 
conditions the non-insurer. 

Compulsory liability insurance for 
motor carriers was pioneered in Wis- 
consin and New York more than 
twenty years ago and in 1936, forty- 
six (46) states had some sort of in- 
surance requirements for commercial 
motor vehicles. In that year forty- 
one (41) states required insurance of 
common motor carriers, thirty-eight 
(38) of contract carriers and six (6) 
of all private carriers. In addition 
insurance for taxicabs and certain 
other public vehicles is compulsory in 
many jurisdictions. In 1935, Con- 
gress enacted the Motor Carrier Act 
which regulates interstate motor car- 
riers, and under which financial re- 
sponsibility of such carriers is re- 
quired. 


The principle of compulsory in- 
surance or equivalent financial re- 
sponsibility is now firmly established 
for public carriers and there has ap- 
peared little organized opposition to 
such legislation on the part of the 
public or on the part of insurance 
carriers. 

Extension of the principle of com- 
pulsory insurance to privately used 
cars has been a matter of legislative 
concern for twenty (20) years. In 
1919, the Massachusetts Legislature 
directed the Attorney General and 
the Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State to inquire into the subject mat- 
ter of two bills introduced that year. 
In January, 1920, these officials filed 
a report recommending a law provid- 
ing for compulsory liability insurance 
—‘drawn upon the theory that the 
State can and ought to require every 


person who operates an automobile 
to furnish protection for the public 
against injuries which they may 
cause.” They further reported “The 
proposition of replacing common law 
liability with a measured system of 
benefits is in our opinion an interest- 
ing possibility but no more than that,” 
and further that they did “not believe 
a State insurance company would 
provide the best method of provid- 
ing the insurance.” 


Proposals for compulsory insur- 
ance did not originate in Massachu- 
setts nor in 1919 but this committee 
report did serve to focus public at- 
tention on the theory of compulsory 
insurance and direct attention to the 
imminence of legislative action. 


.. Neither did proposals for compen- 
sating for traffic accidents without 
regard to fault originate in Massa- 
chusetts for as early as 1916, Mr. 
Arthur A. Ballantine suggested the 
extension of the method applied in 
workmen’s compensation acts into 
other fields, particularly to railroad 
and street railway accidents and with- 
in a short time thereafter adaptations 
of this proposal to automobile acci- 
dents were advanced. 

Finally in 1925, after further study 
by two legislative commissions, the 
Massachusetts Legislature enacted 
the present compulsory law which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1927. 
Concurrently with the consideration 
of compulsory insurance in Massa- 
chusetts and each year since legisla- 
tures of many other states have had 
before them similar plans for requir- 
ing insurance on all cars. While the 
principle of compulsory insurance 
has gradually been extended to in- 
clude public vehicles and in some 
states private commercial cars, Mas- 
sachusetts remains the only state 
with required financial responsibility 
for all cars. 

In the meantime, those opposed 
for one reason or another to the prin- 
ciple of universally compulsory in- 
surance sought for an alternative 
which might satisfy the public de- 
mand for action. There were devel- 
oped what have been called “Finan- 
cial Responsibility Laws.” I quote 
from Robbins B. Stoeckel in “Law 
and Contemporary Problems” edited 
by the Duke University School of 
Law. 


ef ® HE first Financial Responsibil- 
ity Law in the United States 
was enacted by the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1925 to become ef- 
fective on January 1, 1926. It was 
drawn by the writer who was at that 
time Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
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hicles for Connecticut. It seemed to 
be accepted by the Connecticut Legis- 
lature as a substitute for a mass of 
proposed compulsory insurance legis- 
lation which had considerable public 
support but was opposed by insur- 
ance interests and thought impractical 
for state administration. 

“So the financial responsibility law 
was born. Its purpose was, and is, 
to secure a larger percentage of re- 
sponsible autoists on the highway.” 

Since 1925, ‘Financial Responsi- 
bility” laws have been enacted in 2 
majority of the states. While these 
several laws differ greatly in detail 
and the extent to which the principle 
of compulsion is applied, they are all 
based on the principle of applying 
penalties against those operators and 
owners who have been convicted of 
specified driving offenses, or who 
have failed to satisfy judgments for 
damages caused by them. The usual 
penalty is a requirement to furnish 
evidence of financial responsibility— 
liability insurance or some equivalent 
—for future accidents. In some 
states the right to operate a car 
is suspended until and unless any 
outstanding judgment for damages 
awarded because of a past accident 
has been satisfied. 


It is difficult to measure the extent 
to which “Financial Responsibility” 
laws have caused an increase in the 
percentage of insured cars. The num- 
ber of car owners actually compelled 
to insure by the penalty provisions 
of these laws is relatively small and 
because no penalty applies in advance 
of the first unsatisfied judgment, and 
many claimants are unable or unwill- 
ing to carry a suit through the courts 
to a judgment, which may be of little 
value, these laws have been only 
mildly effective in persuading car 
owners to insure voluntarily. The 
New Hampshire type of law which 
provides in substance for the filing 
of proof of financial responsibility 
for past accidents as a condition to 
the continuation of the right to oper- 
ate of the persons probably liable for 
the accident, has the greatest element 
of compulsion and is the most effec- 
tive in inducing car owners to insure. 

In general the advocates of “‘Finan- 
cial Responsibility” laws have been 
the opponents of universally compul- 
sory insurance. Since 1925 this lim- 
ited form of compulsory insurance 
has been enacted into law, in prefer- 
ence to universally compulsory in- 
surance wherever there has been 
strong public demand for action of 
some kind. That, however, these laws 
have not entirely satisfied the demand 
for action is suggested by the ten- 
dency to increase the element of com- 
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pulsion in these laws by broadening 
the number of car owners to which 
penalties apply. Numerous official 
and unofficial committees have stud- 
ied the problem of financial respon- 
sibility for automobile owners, some 
have recommended laws of the “Fi- 
nancial Responsibility” type, some 
have recommended “Compulsory In- 
surance”. A committee of the New 
York legislature is continuing into a 
third year a comprehensive study of 
the entire automobile accident prob- 
lem. A Maryland committee is also 
at work. Each of these states already 
has a “Financial Responsibility” law. 

The Massachusetts “compulsory in- 
surance” law is now in its twelfth 
year. It has always been generally 
acceptable to the public except that, 
of course, car owners would always 
prefer lower premium rates. It was 
and is opposed by many, but not all, 
insurance companies. They object 
primarily on three grounds: (1) 
state rate making; (2) compulsion 
on the companies to insure cars which 
they would prefer not to insure ; and 
(3) finally, it is argued that it brings 
nearer the threat of state insurance. 
However, many states with “Finan- 
cial Responsibility” laws have rate 
regulation for there exist all the rea- 
sons for state regulation under such 
laws that would exist under universal 
compulsory insurance. To the extent 
that “Financial Responsibility” laws 
compel car owners to insure there 
follows the problem of insuring un- 
desirable risks. In New Hampshire, 
where the present law has compelled 
a large number to insure, the problem 
of insuring undesirable risks is so 
acute that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner has caused the companies to 
participate in a plan for assigning 
such risks among the carriers. 


HETHER compulsory insur- 

ance is likely to bring some 
form of State insurance is a matter 
of opinion. In the field of Work- 
men’s Compensation, it was not the 
passage of Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts that brought State insurance 
but rather the failure of legislatures 
to promptly meet the strong public 
demand for a change in the existing 
system of compensating for work in- 
juries. By the time action was finally 
taken the demand for change was so 
insistent that in some states not only 
was the negligence system for corh- 
pensating work injuries swept away 
but the insurance which had imple- 
mented that system as well. It is 
worthy of note that practically all the 
Monopolistic Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Funds were created as part of 
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the original change from negligence 
system and not after a compensation 
system with private competitive in- 
surance had been firmly established. 

I suggest that the real danger to 
private insurance will come not from 
compulsory insurance, but from the 
possible growth of strong public dis- 
satisfaction with present failure of 
so large a percentage of the victims 
of automobile injuries to receive any 
financial redress. 

The Massachusetts Compulsory In- 
surance law, is not, I am certain, 
wholly satisfactory even to those who 
sympathize with its purposes. In- 
stead of accepting the legislation as 
a determined public policy and co- 
operating to make it as satisfactory 
to all concerned as possible, many in- 
surance organizations have sought 
the law’s repeal year after year arid 
have failed to cooperate in obtaining 
amendments which might have re- 
moved many of the legitimate objec- 
tions of insurance companies to the 
present law without reducing the pro- 
tection which the law gives the vic- 
tims of automobile accidents. If the 
companies are really dissatisfied with 
their experience under the Massachu- 
setts law, they should in fairness ac- 
cept at least part of the blame them- 
selves. 

By way of contrast, England has 
had compulsory insurance since 1930. 
A recent Board of Trade Committee 
recommended certain changes in the 
law to increase the protection to per- 
sons injured in automobile accidents. 
I quote from that Report. 

“For the same reason the insurance in- 
terests have seconded our endeavors to pro- 
vide an indefeasible right to compensation 
by assisting us in the construction of the 
outline proposals set out below for the es- 


tablishment and administration of a Central 
Fund.” 


The Central Fund referred to is a 
fund created by assessments on all 
the insurance carriers to guarantee 
payment of judgments not met by in- 
surance policies in force. 

A number of studies have been re- 
ported in recent years which go far 
beyond the question of requiring 
financial responsibility of car owners. 
They question both the negligence 
basis of determining the liability of 
a car owner for damages caused by 
his car, and the equity and efficiency 
of existing machinery for adjudicat- 
ing questions of liability. 

In 1932, the Committee to Study 
Compensation for Automobile Ac- 
cidents of the Columbia Committee 
for Research in the Social Sciences 
reported the results of a long study 
of automobile accidents and recom- 
mended a system of compensation 

(Continued on page 24) 
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“BUNK OF THE MONTH” 

















WE SET forth this month a species of bunk which is somewhat different 
from the common, or garden, variety. It has to do with an assumption of 
authoritative superiority and is a specimen which is likely to be quoted as a 
rare amorphous gem of stock utterance, when the true history of insurance is 


finally written. 

















HOEVER wrote it probably 

did so because a few grace- 

ful words were needed to 
start a column. And the words are 
graceful, just a little solemn indeed, 
suggesting momentous things and 
perhaps calculated to inspire a feel- 
ing of awe in the mind of the reader. 
Or these two sentences may have been 
apropos of nothing at all and intend- 
ed no profundity — but frequently 
such passages as this may reflect 
what has been working on the sub- 
conscious mind of the author. We 
refer to the following, picked up 
somewhere in reading the grist of 
insurance magazines that come to an 
editor’s desk : 

“A few blocks east, west, north or south 
from where John Street meets William Street, 
the heart beats of the insurance business of 
the country may be heard. It is in this area 
that decisions affecting the business are made.” 


What a picture this is! Mahogany, 
Circassian walnut, overstuffed leather 
furniture, brocaded curtains at win- 
dows overlooking New York’s finan- 
cial district. Rows of push buttons, 
several telephones and in the swivel 
chair a benevolent looking gentle- 
man pondering over charts inscribed 
“Needs of the Insurance Public”. 


It may be a fairly accurate picture 
at that. Certainly there may be heart 
beats, quick and loud, but the implica- 
tion that John Street or William 
Street, or any other street, is any 
longer where insurance decisions are 
made, is just a lot of wishful think- 
ing by someone who would like to 
believe it to be true. 

For there is a growing spirit of 
independence in the insurance world, 
and more and more the decisions 
concerning coverage and companies 
are not being made in John Street, 
but in the offices of policyholders 
throughout the nation who are rap- 
idly learned to decide for themselves. 
This because, to the public, it has be- 
come so often apparent that stock 
company heart beats are not so much 
tuned to the needs of the policy- 
holders, as to the necessities brought 
about by competition, the stock mar- 


ket, and the awakening of business 
men generally to the fact that John 
Street, which is right around the 
corner from Wall Street, may easily 
be impelled to view insurance from a 


provincial instead of a national angle. 


What are the evidences that John 
Street has slipped somewhat from 
what has been said to be its captaincy 
of the insurance business? Being lit- 
eral for a moment, there is in the 
first place, of course, Hartford and 
Newark, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco to challenge 
any localized John Street decision. 
Or, if the street is only meant as a 
symbol of the opulent power of stock 
insurance, even there the figure of 
speech falls down. For if decisions 
actually have been made there in the 
past, then that narrow canyon in the 
eastern metropolis is responsible for 
a lot of stock company grief, to say 
nothing of policyholder confusion. 
Heart beats, when they began to 
make a funny line on the record, 
should have sent many patients to 
the doctor long before this. 


e638 6 86 
UPPOSING for the moment that 


decisions have been made in that 
ancient street. What decisions? We 


have often wished to know where we - 


could turn to have some stock com- 
pany official acknowledge responsi- 
bility for widespread, unsigned, anti- 
mutual propaganda leaflets which, 
while amusing to the informed insur- 
ance men, are confusing to the pub- 
lic. 

Did the John Street outfit sponsor 
the collection of legal monstrosities 
entitled ““A Short Study of Mutual 
Insurance” which a few unwary 
stock insurance agents identify with 
a rubber stamp, but which no com- 
pany could ever be induced to risk 
its reputation by signing. Perhaps 
the buck may be passed also to John 
and his brother William for issuing 
such monuments of inaccuracy as the 
Dechert list, which shovels into an 
otherwise neat pamphlet more mis- 
information than has ever before 
been collected in one place by stock 


partisans. The headquarters of the 
Dechert symposium, we observe, 
has been moved to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, but even that may have been 
a decision for strategic purposes on 
the street where the great heart of 
insurance is beating. 

Let us examine some other stock 
company decisions and see if John 
is responsible. For instance it was a 
collossal moment when it was decided 
to fight every movement to promote 
rate regulation. Whenever this comes 
up in different states, is it John Street 
that sets the opposition going? Is it 
John Street that thus incurs the wrath 
of the stocks own agents, and of good 
business men who know that every 
honest citizen will eventually profit 
by bringing order out of rating 


“~chaos? Some places of late the stocks 


have begun to aid or at least talk 
sympathetically about rate regulation. 
It is possible John is slipping here 
too. 

If John is slipping there, he ap- 
parently is still in the saddle, when 
it comes to policy revisions, espe- 
cially in the fire field. He doesn’t talk 
much about it, but if he can prevent 
any departure from the old New 
York contract he smiles blandly and 
lights a cigar with a touch of the 
mythical “Greek Fire”. Occasionally 
now after 20 years the New New 
York form is allowed to proceed, but 
it hurts John to take a step forward. 


E wonder if it was not his de- 

cision, or indecision, that was 
responsible for the silence of the 
stocks on the fire policy revision 
question asked recently by a commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. In a re- 
port Chairman Pink of New York 
said : 

“The stocks show little interest in 
the simplification and modernization 
of the fire policy.” 

The mutuals however, according 
to Superintendent Pink, “recommend 
a study of the contract with a view to 
complete and comprehensive revi- 
sion”. But the tasks will be harder 
for the mutuals and for the commit- 
tee as long as John issues obstruc- 
tionist decisions. On the casualty 
side did John determine to confuse 
the compensation issue by devising 
the retrospective rating plan, with, 
again, a slap at-his own folks com- 
missions, and a discriminatory cut 
in rates for the large insured, accom- 
plished by going round and_ round 
and coming out years hence some- 
where or other. 

And the safe driver award plan; 
was that John’s? If as he says, the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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REVIEW PROGRESS MADE IN FIRE 
FIGHTING TECHNIQUE 


ROGRESS in fire fighting was re- 

ported to about 500 delegates to 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting, held at 
Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, on May 
10-11-12. At the close of the meeting 
Samuel D. McComb of New York 
was elected President of the N. F. 
P. A., succeeding George W. Elliott 
of Philadelphia. 

Fred B. Watkins of West Virginia 
was elected Chairman of the Fire 
Marshals’ Section, succeeding Sher- 
man Coultas of Illinois. 

An excellent paper on “What is 
Pyromania ?” was delivered by George 
O. Q. Mansfield, Chief Inspector of 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Safety at the meeting of the 
Fire Marshals on Monday. A sum- 
mary of this address appears else- 
where on this page. 

The hazards of air conditioning 
and the necessity of arranging for an 
automatic shut-off of the circulating 
fans as soon as smoke is discovered 
was brought out by E. W. Fowler. 

Reporting on trailers and trailer 
camps, a subject which resulted in a 
good deal of discussion, the necessity 


for safe construction, particularly © 


with reference to heating and cook- 
ing stoves, wiring for the lighting 
circuits, auxiliary tanks, battery 
chargers and generator sets was 
stressed. The problem of the trailer 
camp located inside a community, be- 
cause of the social and sanitary prob- 
lems which it presents, was also dis- 
cussed. 

The use of glass blocks in building 
construction was discussed by R. C. 
Loughead who pointed out that it is 
difficult to discover a fire in the day- 
light through a glass block wall. Com- 
ments from the floor brought out 


that adequate provision must be made 
for permitting the entrance of fire- 
men. Some of the fire chiefs pres- 
ent, in commenting upon. this paper, 
pointed out the danger of injury to 
firemen in breaking through glass 
block partitions. 


In his Presidential Address, Mr. 
Elliott commented upon the recent 
strides made by fire prevention engi- 
neering and the need for setting up 
standards by which equipment and 
procedure could be judged. He said 
in part: “It is very evident that the 
careless attitude toward human life 
and toward accidents which mar 
physical existence is increasing as the 
tools of civilization increase. The 
people of the United States need to 
learn the obligation toward standard 
is a means of preserving not only 
life but the very existence of organ- 
ized society.” 


The fire record of the year was 
discussed by Percy Bugbee, Assistant 
Managing Director of the Associa- 
tion who said: “The lower losses of 
recent years have had a peculiar ef- 
fect upon fire prevention work in 


many cities. The more progressive 


cities from the standpoint of fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention find low 
fire losses a justification of their ef- 
forts and a stimulation to even great- 
er activity to keep the losses declin- 
ing. The more unprogressive and in- 
different cities, on the other hand, 
are apt to use a more favorable loss 
record as a reason for inactivity and 
have a complacent feeling that it is 
very difficult to overcome.” 

Reports were presented by 22 com- 
mittees dealing with various aspects 
of fire fighting or fire equipment and 
definite progress in many lines was 
reported. 


WHAT IS PYROMANIA? 


Excerpts from an Address 
By GEORGE O. Q. MANSFIELD 


CHIEF OF FIRE INVESTIGATION, MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPT, OF PUBLIC SAFETY. 


Delivered baie the Annual Meeting of the Na- 


tional Fire 


rotection Association, 


tlantic City, 


N. J., May 9, 1938. 


NE of the foremost Law Dic- 
tionaries gives the legal defini- 
tion of pyromania as: “an irresistible 
propensity to burn”, while another 
authority explains it by saying: “fire 
setting under an abnormally condi- 
tioned impulse by a person not deter- 
minably insane”. 
This latter definition, to my mind, 


appears to be most substantially cor- 
rect and, at least, most practical. 
Some authorities, and more so in 
recent years, have termed such fire 
setting as “Pathological Arson”. 
Again looking to the definition, we 
find that “Pathological” means: 
“morbid”, “due to disease”, “pertain- 
ing to the passions or emotions”. 
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As pyromania usually predom- 
inates among: imbeciles, epileptics, 
dements, sex perverts and sex de- 
generates, it would seem, from the 
definition of pathological arson that 
the word has been well chosen for 
burnings resulting from pyromania. 


Perhaps, at this point, it may be 
well to also mention that the word 
arson is used as a descriptive term 
for all burnings. You all know that 
arson, in the strictest legal sense is, 
the burning of a dwelling house, but 
now, in actual practice, it is used to 
describe all cases of malicious burn- 
ing. This is probably due to the fact 
that many persons are not familiar 
with the legal definition of arson, 
and refer to a barn or shack fire as 
a “case of arson.” Therefore, those 
who do know the distinction accept 
the word, because of the above fact. 


If the state of mind, or the mental 
abnormality of the persons in the 
throes of pyromania could be easily 
recognized, the many problems aris- 
ing from the acts of such persons 
could be readily solved by preventive 
measures being taken before these 
persons had an opportunity to satis- 
fy their desires. In other words, if 
we knew their condition in advance, 
such persons could be given proper 
medical treatment or, at least, be 
confined to an institution where they 
could do no harm. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not 
until the damage has been done, and 
the person apprehended, that he or 
she is found to be afflicted with 
pyromania, and, likewise, such may 
even be the case with those termed: 
determinably insane, or imbeciles, or 
epileptics. This condition is due to 
the fact that the mental state of those 
thus afflicted manifests itself in no 
other way than through this propen- 
sity to set fires, as they are often 
possessed with extreme cunning and 
unusual cleverness, which make it 
more difficult to discover their actual 
status. ; 

Fortunately, this type of individual 
is becoming better understood today, 
due to the fact that their cases are 
now being studied by psychiatrists 
and psychologists. No longer are 
they, or, at least they should not be, 
just convicted as criminals for set- 
ting fires, and sent to jail as punish- 
ment. It is true: first, they should 
be remioved from society for the 
safety of life and property, but, sec- 
ond, their cases should be treated 
properly, with a view to effecting a 
possible cure for their diseased 
minds, and then, if incurable, they 
should be safely confined in the 
proper institution for the remainder 
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of their lives, or, until pronounced 
safe to again be released among so- 
ciety. 

lf the fire setter is found to be 
legally insane, then there is little left 
to do but to confine such a person in 
an institution for the insane, but, at 
same time, in such an institution 
where he or she will not be a menace 
to insane inmates of other types. By 
this I mean that it would not be wise 
to send a person with an insane 
desire to set fires to a general hos- 
pital for the insane. Such a person 
would require a more stricter con- 
finement. To illustrate this point may 
I say that in Massachusetts, insane 
persons who have set fires are sent 
to the Bridgewater Hospital for the 
Criminally Insane, although we have 
a dozen other institutions for the 
insane. 

It would appear that the question 
of insanity must, therefore, be de- 
cided at the outset, as we find that 
setting fires results, in many cases, 
from an irresistible impulse by per- 
sons not legally insane, as such per- 
sons may know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and that fire 
setting is wrong, but yet these per- 
sons are unable to resist the impulse. 
If they know that it is wrong and 
merely answer this impulse, then 
there is no defense or question of 
insanity. 

ee @ @ 


ETERMINING the question of 
insanity differs in various juris- 
dictions, but it is a fixed rule of law 
in the majority of states that the de- 
ciding point on the question of de- 
termining the responsibility when the 
question of insanity .is involved, is 
what is termed the “right and wrong 
rule’, that is “did the defendant 
know the difference between right 
and wrong”? 

If the defendant was laboring un- 
der such a defect of reason, that he 
or she was unable to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong, he or she 
would be held not guilty by reason 
of insanity, and, therefore, confined 
to an institution for the insane. 

In some jurisdictions, provisions 
are made for an examination by 
alienists who report to the court, and 
the magistrate may commit, if the 
alienists report the defendant insane. 
Some states rest the question with 
the jury, which considers the alien- 
ists’ report. In Massachusetts, the 
judge may act himself, or, the jury 
can return a verdict of not guilty by 
reason of insanity, and the defendant 
may demand a jury trial on the 
question of insanity. 
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If found not to be insane, which 
occurs in the majority of cases, or, 
if the defendant does not plead 
guilty, then there must be a trial. If 
the person is, therefore, convicted, 
the question next to be considered is 
what disposition must be made of 
his case involving pyromania? As 
previously stated, he should not be 
thrown into jail as punishment. 


Laws vary, according to jurisdic- 
tion, as to such disposition. In 
Massachusetts, I believe, we have 
the proper method. The defendants, 
upon conviction, are examined and 
declared to be defective delinquents, 
if fourteen years of age, or over, and 
if below fourteen years, then they 


are classed as juvenile or mental de=_ 


linquents. Under this setup, such 
persons are sent to the Bridgewater 
State Farm Insane Hospital, and 
confined in special wards, where they 
are accorded the proper treatment, 
in an effort to cure them. Chapter 
123, Section 113, of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts, provides for 
this procedure. 


Cases do respond to treatment, and 
are carefully studied, seeking light 
not only upon the nature of the ill- 
ness, but also the possibilities of 
systematic treatment. If they re- 
cover sufficiently to be paroled, they 
are closely supervised after leaving 
the institution. Our officers and local 
authorities are promptly notified of 
their release, and their whereabouts 
are closely checked to prevent a re- 
currence of their acts. No longer are 
they carelessly turned loose to wreak 
further damage upon a community. 


aoe I had a good illus- 
tration of this procedure with 
the recurrence of fires in a neigh- 
borhood where a juvenile delinquent 
had been returned to the care of his 
parents. Our inspector promptly 
brought him in, whereupon the boy 
admitted the new fires, and was 
quickly returned to the institution. 


I have here a copy of the law 
which has to do with defective de- 
linquents and drug addicts. I will 
read merely this much. 


CHAPTER, 123 — SECTION 113 — 
DEFECTIVE DELINQUENTS AND 
DRUG ADDICTS. 


“Section 113. At any time prior to the 
final disposition of a case in which the court 
might commit an offender to the state 
prison, the reformatory for women, any 
jail or house of correction, the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory, the state farm, the 
industrial school for boys, the industrial 
school for girls, the Lyman School, any 


county training school, or to the custody of 
the aepartment of public weltare, for any 
ottense not punishable by death or im- 
prisonment for life, a district attorney, pro- 
bation othcer or officer of the department 
of correction, public welfare or mental 
diseases may file in court an application for 
the commitment of the detendant in such 
a case to a department tor defective de- 
linquents established under sections one 
hundred and seventeen and one hundred 
and twenty-four, or to a department for the 
care and treatment of drug addicts, estab- 
lished by the governor and council under 
authority of said sections. On the filing of 
such an application the court may continue 
the original case from time to time to await 
disposition thereof. If, on a hearing on an 
application for commitment as a defective 
delinquent, the court finds the defendant to 
be mentally defective and, after examination 
into his record, character and personality, 
that he has shown himself to be an habitual 
delinquent or shows tendencies towards be- 


_coming such and that such delinquency is or 


may become a menace to the public, and 
that he is not a proper subject for the 
schools for the feeble minded or for commit- 
ment as an insane person, the court shall 
make and record a finding to the effect that 
the defendant is a defective delinquent and 
may commit him to such a department for 
defective delinquents according to his age 
and sex, as hereinafter provided. If, on a 
hearing on an application for commitment 
as a drug addict, it appears that the de- 
fendant is addicted to the intemperate use 
of stimulants or narcotics, the court may 
commit him to a department for the care 
and treatment of drug addicts if and when 
such a department is provided.” 


Incidentally, this law provides for 


-examination by proper physicians 


who shall report to the court as to 
the condition of the defendant. These 
physicians are usually superinten- 
dents of two different state insane 
hospitals, who have a staff of social 
workers to assist them in the actual 
examination, and also the prepara- 
tion of family histories, and other 
pertinent features, in arriving at a 
conclusion. 

This method is proving most bene- 
ficial, not only in fire cases, but also 
in all criminal cases. 


You can readily see the benefits of 
this procedure, because if a person 
suffering with pyromania is merely 
thrown into jail, and then released, 
he would be back in society and 
again set fires. In Massachusetts, we 
have been able to keep such persons 
out of circulation, so to speak, as 
there are many individuals now con- 
fined who will never be released. 


As I said at the outset, the answer 
to the cause of pyromania has not 
been found, and while this is so, 
nevertheless, much has been learned 
about the subject, and perhaps in the 
not too distant future psychiatrists 
and psychologists may give us that 
much looked for answer. As to what 
we have learned about the subject, 
we now know the characteristics of 
those thus afflicted and, at least; we 
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can now more readily detect and 
apprehend such persons. 


In specifying some of these char- 
acteristics, | am drawing from actual 
cases which I have personally en- 
countered in my eighteen years con- 
nection with the State Fire Mar- 
shal’s office in Massachusetts. 


We will first take the basic char- 
acteristics which are: insanity, im- 
becility, epilepsy, sex degeneracy, 
intoxication, masturbation, painful 
menstruation, menopause. 


Next, may I list the secondary 
characteristics, which include : excite- 
ment of watching, or helping to ex- 
tinguish a fire, gaining pleasurable 
relief or satisfaction from such, de- 
sire to play a hero’s role in the dis- 
covery of the fire, and rescue of oc- 
cupants of the building, or to attract 
attention to himself, or to enjoy 
mingling with the crowds that gather 
at a fire, cruel disposition to watch 
animals perish in a barn fire, or to 
enjoy the horrors of people having 
difficulty in escaping from a burning 
building, and many other common 
characteristics with which you are 
familiar. 


Now, that we know more about 
these individuals, perhaps something 
as to the methods of apprehending 
them would be pertinent at this time. 


In our efforts to apprehend such 
persons, it will be necessary to ad- 
just the procedure to each case, as 
you will find, in most instances, that 
every case is different and peculiar 
to itself. 

We, in Massachusetts, have found 
the best results in patrolling the area 
where fires occur: to pick up all sus- 
picious acting persons; to check up 
on all suspects, which would include 
all the types already mentioned; to 
trail such suspects; to watch and 
observe persons at the scene of such 
fires, because it is a trait of the fire 
maker of this type to remain at the 
scene, or to return to the scene, for 
it is only through watching the fire 
that he or she derives the satisfaction 
that he or she craves. 


Then, there are those who set fires 
in certain types of buildings, such as 
churches, schools, barns, etc. So, 
consequently, it would be proper to 
put a watch on all such buildings, 
as we did in a certain case in Massa- 
chusetts, where churches were being 
set afire, and in due time the guilty 
person was apprehended as he ad- 
mitted the church fire. 

Any other methods that you might 
devise, of course, would be proper. 

Another illustration of a certain 
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type of fire is found in the case of a 
traveling salesman who set fires in 
linen closets in a dozen hotels, in as 
many cities where he had registered. 


If we cannot find the answer to 
the cause of pyromania, we, at least, 
know what to associate it with. 


ke get as it may seem, a study 
of various cases fails to show the 
cause of their condition, because, in 
many instances, family background 
has been excellent. Nor, can you 
ascribe it to any particular class. For 
instance, in twenty-five cases I have 
studied, I found a banker, minister’s 
son, fire chief’s son, college profes- 
sor’s son, lawyer’s daughter, fire cap- 
tain’s son, artist’s son, and I could 
go on down the list and enumerate 
others—the high and the low, the 
educated and the uneducated, the 
poor and the rich, and the doctor, 
the butcher, and baker and the can- 
dle-stick maker. 


Now, let us see what some of these 
individuals look like. Some look 
queer, and others are perfectly nor- 
mal. 

(Here Mr. Mansfield gave details of a 
number of cases based on sadism and de- 
generacy. ) 

The problem of pyromania is of 
great importance, no matter how we 
look at it, whether it be from the 
viewpoint of the apprehension and 
proper treatment of the individuals 
confined, or from the dollar and cents 
standpoint ; because, as to the latter, 
millions of dollars worth of property 
are burned annually by this type of 
fire maker. What is destroyed by fire 
is lost forever, and, therefore, we 
have losses from the social point of 
view. 


These individuals are certainly a 
menace to society in many ways and 
they are a great moral risk. May I 
emphasize that justice to the indi- 
viduals involved in fire making, 
where the motive indicates pyro- 
mania, demands a thorough examina- 
tion of the cases, in the hope of 
determining the responsibility. 





Insurance Buyers 
Discuss Cost Control 


HE desire of insurance buyers, to 

know what makes the wheels of 
insurance turn, and their efforts to 
secure insurance protection at lower 
cost through reducing hazards or 
eliminating liability, were the foun- 
dation stones on which the program 
of the Insurance Section of the Amer- 
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ican Management Association was 
based. Held at Haddon Hall in At- 
lantic City on May 9 and 10, it at- 
tracted an attendance of 250 rep- 
resentatives of industrial and mer- 
cantile corporations, insurance com- 
pany executives and local agents and 
brokers. 


The liveliest discussion of the en- 
tire conference took place on the 
“hold harmless” clause and was start- 
ed by the paper of E. H. Mathews of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety, who 
discussed all aspects of contractual 
liability. The efforts of some large 
concerns to protect their loss experi- 
ence or to avoid charges against their 
self-insurance fund by the use of the 
“hold harmless” clause were con- 
demned. Mr. Mathews pointed out 
that if both parties to a contract are 
properly covered by insurance, the 
“hold harmless” clause is unneces- 
sary. He also stressed the difference 
between the “exempting clauses” in 
leases and the “hold harmless” clause. 


A complete session was devoted to 
the method which the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York has 
worked out for control of loss and 
consequent control of insurance costs. 
Various speakers explained the engi- 
neering program by which safety is 
secured, coupled with an educational 
campaign designed to impress upon 
all employees the necessity for safe 
practices both at home and at work. 


The most interesting session of the 
entire conference was the luncheon- 
smoker presided over by Professor 
Blanchard of Columbia University, 
at which a selected panel of experts 
gave the answers to questions which 
had been submitted during the earlier 
sessions. A number of interesting 
problems in fire, life and casualty 
fields were handled in an informative 
and forthright manner. 


Commissioner John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut presented a paper on in- 
surance supervision, which gave an 
interesting insight into the way in 
which an Insurance Department is 
operated. He touched lightly upon 
several controversial questions, such 
as the trend toward permitting fire 
and casualty coverage to be written 
in a single carrier and the dispute 
with reference to convention exam- 
inations, expressing the hope that the 
latter situation would resolve itself 
in a short time. 


Other speakers were Joseph J. 
Magrath, who discussed inland ma- 
rine insurance, H. W. Forster who 
explained experience rating for group 
life insurance plans, and Charles C. 
Hannah who talked on the American 
Agency System. 
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Trends In Automobile Insur- 


ance Legislation 
(Continued from page 19) 


without regard to fault. They found 
“Financial Responsibility” laws rela- 
tively ineffective as contrasted with 
“Compulsory Insurance”. They did 
not recommend any particular kind 
of insurance organization. 

In 1936, a Connecticut Commis- 
sion, studying the problem of com- 
pensating automobile injuries, recom- 
mended against compulsory insur- 
ance of the legal liability of car own- 
ers for injuries they caused but did 
recommend a state fund supported 
by automobile owners to guarantee 
payment of medical, hospital, surgical 
and nursing expenses without regard 
to fault of every Connecticut resi- 
dent injured in an automobile acci- 
dent on the highways of the State. 

In April 1938, a special committee 
of the Association of the Bar of the 
city of New York made public a re- 
port from which the following is 
quoted : 

“The great volume of automobile acci- 
dents and the inadequacy of remedies 
through the courts have created a grave 
social problem which effects not only those 
who have been injured but the administra- 
tion of justice itself. It is increasingly 
clear that instead of the present haphazard 
and uncertain method of dealing with this 
problem, a scientific method must be found 
by which promptness and certainty will 
take the place of delay and uncertainty and 
the assessment of damages will be based on 
the nature of the injury and the loss of 
earning power determined actuarially rather 
than on the emotional reactions of a jury 
in each separate case.” 

This all too cursory survey of re- 
cent trends in automobile insurance 
legislation has left many important 
things unsaid, but it should, at least, 
indicate that the problem of the au- 
tomobile accident and the losses it 
causes, is far from settled. 

Compulsory insurance under the 
negligence system ; improving present 
judicial procedures to make the neg- 
ligence system more equitable and 
efficient ; changing the negligence law 
itself to broaden the rights to com- 
pensation for automobile injuries are, 
and seem certain to become increas- 
ingly, matters in which the public 
and their legislatures are interested. 
Out of this interest, important chang- 
es appear probable. 

I am not here to advocate or op- 
pose any particular change but I do 
want to state a point of view toward 
changes. 

The automobile accident and the 
losses it causes have created an im- 
portant social problem. The public, 
including those who own cars and 
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those who do not, are interested in 
that problem and they will sooner or 
later choose a solution to that prob- 
lem satisfactory to them. Insurance 
is certain to be a necessary part of 
that solution. 

I am interested in having that in- 
surance furnished under a competi- 
tive insurance system by private in- 
surance carriers. I believe that such 
a plan can successfully do much in 
making effective whatever solution is 
finally accepted for the automobile 
accident problem. I believe in a 
system of regulated private competi- 
tive insurance, not merely because I 
gain my livelihood from insurance 
but because that system holds the 
most promise for the prevention of 


accidents, which must always be the 


first objective in this battle against 
human wastage. Competition in serv- 
ice among carriers has greatly re- 
duced the fire cost in this country by 
encouraging fire prevention. It has 
made for great savings in human suf- 
fering and economic losses by stimu- 
lating prevention of industrial acci- 
dents. I believe it can and will make 
a like contribution to the prevention 
of automoble accidents. At the same 
time it will give reality and meaning 
to whatever plan of financial redress, 
whether under the negligence law or 
otherwise, is established by our leg- 
islatures. 





Bunk Of The Month 


(Continued from page 20) 


great American agency system is the 
backbone of the business; well, his 
decisions are raising a lot of rumpus 
among the agents generally. He needs 
a new crystal in which to look at the 
future. Decisions cannot forever be 
reactionary if the decider is to sur- 
vive. 

Especially in the case of the safe 
driver’s award plan there is ample 
evidence of revolt in the stock ranks. 
We suspect, and indeed feel certain, 
that many of the stock companies 
themselves are weary of the assump- 
tion by some of the fraternity that 
the insurance business must march 
in goose step down John Street. That 
may be the reason why some of the 
stocks are beginning seriously to con- 
sider going in for the participating 
policy since they have observed that 
this mutual idea is growing more and 
more popular among independent 
users of insurance from Maine to 
California. It has come to be that 
mutual insurance has been recog- 
nized as the plan where complete 
freedom of action between companies 
and policyholders can be guaranteed. 


After all is said and done it is very 
evident that freedom is highly re- 
garded in this country, and that busi- 
ness people are feeling they can very 
well use considerably more of it in 
connection with their insurance trans- 
actions. Will this come about, or 
must the business world ask John 
Street ? 





Honor Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from page 6) 


active in its affairs. It was out of 
the activities of the Union Fire Com- 
pany that the Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship came into being. The min- 
utes of the Fire Company on Febru- 
ary 26, 1749 or 1750, record that they 


~raised some 200 pounds to “raise a 


fund for an Insurance Office to make 
up the Damage that may Arise by 
Fire among this Company,” which 
is the earliest known record of any 
consideration of fire insurance in the 
city’s history. Again, on August 26, 
the minutes record “A proposal from 
Benjamin Franklin relating to the 
consideration of the late scheme for 
Insurance of Houses being read, Re- 
questing that this Company would 
appoint two of their Members to at- 
tend such Persons as may be appoint- 
ed by the other Several Fire Com- 
panies to meet at the Standard in 
Market Street on the 7th day of the 
7th Month next, to Consider such 
Matters as they think will tend Most 
to the Utility of Ye Inhabitants in 
General. They have accordingly ap- 
pointed Benjamin Franklin and 
Philip Syng to attend as aforesaid 
which they Consent to.” 

The first two signatures appearing 
on the Deed of Settlement of the 
Philadelphia Contributionship, after 
that of James Hamilton, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the Province, were 
those of Benjamin Franklin and 
Philip Syng, the two members of the 
special committee appointed in ac- 
cordance with the above Minute. 

In the minutes of the Finance 
Committee of the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship of June 18, 1930, re- 
cording its subscription to the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Memorial which is 
to be dedicated on May 19, the con- 
nection of Benjamin Franklin with 
the Company is reviewed as follows: 

“On the second Monday in April, 
1752, the first election was held of 
twelve Directors of The Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire. The 
first one chosen was Benjamin 
Franklin. He was also the first pri- 
vate citizen to subscribe his name to 
the Deed of Settlement of the Com- 
pany.” 
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1866 — JUSTIN 


Justin Peters — president of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company and one of 
the leading personalities in the field 
of mutual insurance — died in his 
Philadelphia home on May 15 at the 
age of 71. Although Mr. Peters had 
been in ill health for the past year he 
remained active until confined to his 
bed several weeks ago. 


A man of marked ability and en- 
gaging personality, Mr. Peters repre- 
sented mutual insurance in various 
capacities on many bodies of national 
importance. From 1932 until recently 
he was a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States rep- 
resenting the Department of Insur- 
ance. In addition he was a past mem- 
ber of the Trade Association Depart- 
ment, and the Sub-Committee of the 
National Fire Waste Council, both of 
which are U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce affiliates. 


For many years Mr. Peters took 
an active interest in Association af- 
fairs and served as President of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies in 1919 and 1920 and was 
similarly honored by the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Com- 
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panies in 1921. At the time of his 
death he was Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
and a director and member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


In addition to his company connec- 
tion, Mr. Peters was also president 
of the Eastern Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., and manager of the Justin Pe- 
ters Agency and Mutual Insurance 
Bureau. His advice and counsel were 
welcomed by numerous other compa- 
nies. He was a director of the Lum- 
ber Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Boston, and a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company and Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Company of 
Chicago, and the Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


In the death of Mr. Peters mutual 
insurance loses one of its outstanding 
figures who contributed in great 
measure to the development of the 
business during his lifetime. 
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Business Advisory Commit- 
tees on College Courses 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR EACH 
OF THE TWELVE BUSINESSES FOR 
which collegiate training is available 
at the University of Illinois was re- 
cently formed by the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration 
at the Institution. The entire com- 
mittee met recently in Urbana and 
divided into individual gatherings af- 
ter receiving instructions from Dean 
Thompson, 

Members on the Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee who attended 
were: R. M. Clark, Comptroller, 
Continental Casualty ; D. W. Ireland, 
Bloomington, Special Agent, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix; G. A. McKinney, Exec. 
Vice Pres., Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Assn. of Alton; D. H. Mo- 
loney of Chicago, Vice President, 
Hartford Accident; E. A. Olson, 
President, Mutual Trust Life; J. 
Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, Peoria. In addition to the 
aforementioned the following are 
also members of the Committee but 
were not present at the meeting: 
Frederick Bruchholz, Agency Di- 
rector, New York Life, Chicago; 
R. R. Haffner, Actuary, Illinois In- 
surance Department; J. S. Kemper, 
President, Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company; and F. G. Dickin- 
son, Representative of the Faculty. 

For the past twenty years the 
College of Commerce has offered a 
general course on life insurance in- 
volving three hours of credit, as well 
as a similar course in general insur- 
ance. It is now the desire of the 
University that extensions be made 
in the courses so far as insurance is 
concerned. 


Compulsory Automobile Law 
Introduced in N. J. 


A COMPULSORY MOTOR VEHICLE FI- 
NANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY LAW, PAT- 
terned after the Massachusetts Law 
with several minor differences, is 
now pending before the New Jersey 
Legislature. The measure, H. B. 381, 
was introduced by Representative 
Pesin and referred to the Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

Proof of financial responsibility 
would be required of all motorists 
under the proposed legislation, which 
permits corporations having paid-up 
capital of not less than $150,000 to 
carry their own liability insurance on 
proof of the company’s permanence 
and financial standing. 
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Mutual Boiler of Boston 
Holds Annual Dinner 


ONE OF THOSE FINE OCCASIONS 
CHARACTERISTIC OF MODERN COM- 
pany conferences was the annual din- 
ner of the Mutual Boiler Insurance 
Company of Boston held at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza on April 25th. The banquet 
climaxed a day of intensive discus- 
sion of technical and selling problems 
in which the theme of prevention was 
the primary topic. 

Toastmastering with an expert 
touch, Marshall B. Dalton, President 
and Treasurer of the Mutual Boiler 
Insurance company, guided the eve- 
ning’s programs into interesting paths. 
E. R. Doherty, Chief Inspector, one 
of the oldest members of the com- 
pany’s staff in point of service, told 
of the difficulties and triumphs of the 
early days from which grew the effi- 
cient organization of 1938. Several 
others, including H. L. Smith, an ex- 
perienced fieldman from Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina and W. R. Kil- 
bourn, from New Orleans, Louisiana, 
who bespoke the enthusiasm of the 
newer employee, gave an interesting 
view of the spirit of the Mutual 
Boiler personnel. Those who took a 
well-applauded bow were John A. 
Collins, Vice President and Secretary 
of the Company, Robert C. Scott, 
Vice President and Chief Engineer, 
Edwin B. Pease, Assistant Secretary ; 
also Charles E. Rigby, President of 
the Blackstone Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, H. Dwight Hall, Vice 
President of the Boston Manufactur- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
and Earl N. Lashmet, Assistant Vice 
President of the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Cyrus Y. Ferris, 
Vice President of Stone & Webster 
and Blodget Inc. and Spencer Bor- 
den, President of the Fall River 
Bleachery. 

One of the longer addresses of the 
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evening was made by S. Bruce Black, 
President of the Liberty Mutual and 
Director of the Mutual Boiler, who 
stressed the ideals responsible for the 
success of the Company and referred 
to the spirit of cooperation among 
the mutuals; also Edward C. French, 
President of the Arkwright Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, gave a most 
interesting account of the formation 
of the factory mutual group telling 
in brief detail of the high lights of 
the organization’s history and the 
special purpose which it serves. 
Greetings of the American Mutual 
Alliance were presented by a repre- 
sentative of that association. 

General entertainment in the way 
of music, magic, dancing and much 
pleasant conversation closed the day_ 
leaving a large measure of congratu- 
lations due to R. C. Scott, Vice Pres- 
ident and Chief Engineer who was in 
general charge-of the entire confer- 
ence proceedings. 

Because of needed expansion 
brought about by its steadily grow- 
ing business ($777,561.60 net pre- 
miums in 1937) the company has 
moved to new quarters at 60 Battery- 
march St. in Boston. 

Directors of the Mutual Boiler in- 
clude: 

H. DeForest Lockwood; Spencer 
Borden, President Fall River Bleach- 
ery; Robert Amory, Treasurer, 
Nashua Manufacturing Co. ; E. Kent 
Swift, President, Whitin Machine 
Works; Abbot Stevens, Treasurer, 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co.; Cyrus Y. 
Ferris, Vice-President, Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inc.; John A. Col- 
lins, Vice-President and Secretary; 
Harry L. Bailey, President, Welling- 
ton Sears Co., Inc.; Malcolm B. 
Stone, President, Ludlow Manufac- 
turing Associates; W. Rodman Pea- 
body, Lawyer; Marshall B. Dalton, 
President of the Company, President 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire 





Insurance Co.; S. Bruce Black, Pres- 
ident, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. ; 
Charles E. Hodges, Jr., President, 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co. 

e® @ ®@ 


Dr. Manes Author of 
New Book 


DR. ALFRED MANES, PROFESSOR OF 
INSURANCE, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, IS 
the author of a new book entitled 
“Insurance: Facts and Problems”. 
Although Dr. Manes has written 
many other books this is his first 
work to be published in English. 

The present volume contains twelve 
of the lectures delivered during 1936 


_and 1937, while the author was a 


guest lecturer on the Patten Founda- 
tion at Indiana University. Among 
the phases of the subject covered in 
the book are such recent types of in- 
surance as Flood, Property Life In- 
surance, and Social Insurance. The 
publishers state that the purpose of 
the book is to show the unity of all 
insurance matters and to present in- 
surance not only as a business, but as 
a basis of economic life; a true 
science, 

The price of the book is $2.00 and 
it is published by Harper & Brothers. 


Named Maine Deputy 
Commissioner 


HAROLD E. ROGERS WHO HAS BEEN 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE MAINE INSUR- 
ance Department for the past year 
as an examiner was recently appoint- 
ed Deputy Commissioner. The ap- 
pointment has been confirmed by the 
Governor’s Council. The Maine In- 


surance Department has not had a 
Deputy Commissioner for about fif- 
teen years. 











Apportionment of 


Loss 
(Continued from page 13) 


The limit of A’s liability on stock 
is determined as follows: 
Amount of insurance............ $3,000. 
Limit under coinsurance clause. . .$3,749.83 


$3,000 (insurance) 
X $8,504.95 (loss) 





80% of $8,504.95 (value) 
Res OR GIDE co's. oss bees $8,504.95 
The smallest amount, $3,000, is the 
limit of A’s liability. 
B’s limit of $4,695.35 would be 
determined as follows: 


Amount of insurance............ $9,000.00 
Limit under coinsurance clause. . . .$4,695.35 


$9,000 (insurance 





X $8,050 (loss) 
80% of $19,287.72 (value) 
Lo6s: Ott MUROUIREES 05 oa hk os pc iceets $8,050 


C’s limit, $16,554.95, would be de- 
termined as follows: 
Amount of insurance............ $28,000.00 
Limit under coinsurance clause. . .$18,531.61 


$28,000 (insurance) 
X $16,554.95 (loss) 





90% of $27,792.67 (value) 

Loss on stock and machinery. . . .$16,554.95 
Losses will be paid by each com- 

pany as follows: 
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By this process provision has been 
made for payment of the loss in full 
since the total of the applicable limits 
exceeds the total amount of the loss, 
and each company’s limit of liability 
has been recognized in accordance 
with the terms of its contract. 


The volume of disputes among 
companies has been to a considerable 
extent reduced by the general agree- 
ment on the use of the rules recom- 
mended by the National Board and 
by cooperative action of stock com- 
panies and of mutual companies in 
their respective adjustment bureaus. 

Careful checking of policies for 
concurrency both as to description of 
property and as to terms has done 
much to eliminate the cause of appor- 
tionment problems, but there will al- 
ways be troublesome cases, particu- 
larly where insurance on the same 
property is written at different times. 
This difficulty is often avoided abroad 
by the preparation of a single con- 
tract which the various insurers sub- 
scribe.® 

®See Blanchard, “Notes on European Insur- 


ance”, JouRNAL oF AMERICAN INSURANCE, March, 
1934, p. 19. 











Limit of Loss 
Liability Payable 
Company A. ......... 3,000.00 $ 2,048.01 ($ 3,000.00/$24,250.30 of $16,554.95) 
Company B ......... 4,695.35 3,205.37 ($ 4,695.35/$24,250.30 of $16,554.95) 
Commany Co. ess 16,554.95 11,301.57 ($16,554.95/$24,250.30 of $16,554.95) 
SNA eseReae awe eth $24,250.30 $16,554.95 








Photography and Inspections 
(Continued from page 16) 


tightens the picture has been set 
the next step is to decide on the 
exposure. This involves two ele- 
ments, first, the size of the lens open- 
ing, and secondly, the time of the 
exposure. Without an exposure 
meter this is largely guess work, al- 
though the tables given with a cam- 
era will enable one to get fairly good 
results. With an exposure meter, 
consistently good results can be se- 
cured. The meter should be pointed 
directly at the building to be photo- 
graphed and a reading taken. From 
this reading the two variables, lens 
opening and shutter speed are set. 
A few experiments with the direc- 
tions in hand will show how any one 
of the exposure meters work. Gen- 
erally it is wise to lean toward over- 
exposure rather than under-exposure 
because details may be lacking in 
pictures that are under-exposed. 
When snapping the picture be sure 
to hold the camera very steady, and 
if the exposure is longer than 1/25 
of a second the camera should be 
on a tripod or placed on some solid 


object. Automobile fenders are us- 
ually handy as a resting place for the 
camera when taking pictures in the 
street. 


It is also important to have the 
camera correctly focused. The medi- 
um priced cameras usually show a 
scale in feet and the camera is ad- 
justed according to the distance from 
the camera to the object being photo- 
graphed. For close-ups this distance 
should be measured accurately, but 
at distances of 25 feet or more it is 
usually satisfactory to pace the dis- 
tance. When the distance is 100 feet 
or more it is merely necessary to set 
the camera at the 100 foot mark as 
every thing beyond will also be in 
focus. This focusing should be care- 
fully done because a picture out of 
focus is of little value. 


This discussion has been directed 
particularly toward fire insurance in- 
spection work. The same principles 
apply to picture taking for anly in- 
surance activity. Pictures showing 
the scene of an accident, safety de- 
vices or the lack of them, ruins of a 
building, and other things must tell 
the story. Where difficult light con- 
ditions must be anticipated it will be 
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wise to get a camera with a faster 
lens than F.6:3—perhaps an F.4:5 
or even an F.2 depending on the 
type of work. Familiarity with 
photoflash bulbs will be necessary in 
order to get consistently good in- 
terior pictures or night scenes. Ap- 
plication of the principles outlined 
will help to assure good pictures of 
any subject in connection with in- 
surance. 


Good pictures of hazardous condi- 
tions make very effective helps in 
selling fire and accident prevention 
measures to policyholders. When- 
ever possible, pictures should be se- 
cured of actual fires or accidents 
caused by specific hazards. Such 
pictures must show clearly the cause, 
the result, and the connection be- 
tween the two. A picture of a de- 
fective chimney with charred wood 
adjoining an obvious defect is very 
effective. Occasionally pictures of an 
automobile wreck will show the cause 
obviously enough to illustrate a driv- 
ing hazard. The inspector should be 
constantly on the alert to get such 
pictures. A portfolio with several of 
them will prove helpful to the safety 
man in his efforts to show the value 
of protective measures. 


The author has made no attempt 
to go into detail regarding picture 
taking. Technically the taking of pic- 
tures can become very involved, but 
it does not have to be in order to get 
good results for a specific purpose. 
For the average individual it is more 
satisfactory to take them and let a 
professional concern do the develop- 
ing and printing. This is especially 
true for inspectors who are traveling. 
Those who want to go into the sub- 
ject further will find it an absorbing 
hobby. The developing and printing 
of films and prints, the enlarging of 
especially good pictures and the many 
other variations possible are all en- 
joyable, and experience with these 
phases of photography will aid in 
getting better pictures. But many a 
good amateur photographer has nev- 
er been inside of a darkroom and the 
purpose of this article has been to 
show the practicability of picture 
taking as an aid to inspection work. 
For such practical use it can be made 
very simple and effective. 
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America-here we come 





- ee the land a new spirit is on 
the march—a rallying of “volunteers” filled with 
high resolve to carry to their fellow-Americans a 
better understanding of the business system under 
which we live and prosper. 


In more than a thousand communities, devoted 
groups of America’s two million business men 
are banded together and are eagerly engaged on 
the job of reselling the American System of free 
business enterprise which has given this nation 
the highest living standards of all times—and 
can continue to do so. 


We were once proud to be dubbed a business 
nation. We had come, recently, to be ashamed of 
that designation. But the current interlude of 
“hard times” has now taught us once again to 
take pride—and to put faith—in the common 
sense practical method of providing in abundance 
more things for more people. 


Is it too much to hope that we shall gain our 
stride again? 


No—if we return to the time-tried American way 
of whole-hearted teamwork on the part of work- 
er, manager, and tool supplier (investor); if we 
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return to lower government expense and thus re- 
lease more money for new enterprises and busi- 
mess expansion; if we encourage—rather than 
hamper—the men who have dreams and are will- 
ing to dare in the industrial field. 


All of which is wrapped up and comprehended 
in the simple phrase 


What Helps Business Helps You 


THE JOB of each man who believes these things 
is to set about immediately to convince his neigh- 
bors, no matter how small his circle of influence. 


If you want to help ask how of your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Trade Association. 





This advertisement is published by 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


—a magazine devoted to interpreting business to itself, and 
bringing about a better understanding of the intricate rela- 
tions of government and business. The facts published here 
are indicative of its spirit and contents. Write for sample copy 
to NATION’S BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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JOHN MARSHALL'S HOME 


of Mutual Insurance 


Among prominent men in United States history who have 
favored Mutual Insurance we find John Marshall, former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 


Marshall’s home, in Richmond, Virginia, has been con- 
tinuously insured by the Mutual Assurance Society of 
Virginia for 142 years. 


Surely this is a record for long-term insurance, but there 
are many cases on record which bid well to equal this 
outstanding record. 


The Federal Mutuals have histories of properties which 
they have insured for years. These PROVE conclusively 
the SOUNDNESS as well as the ADVANTAGES of Mutual 


Insurance. 


Federal Mutuals policies are favored by select property 
owners in every line of business as they’re based upon 


SAFETY, SERVICE and SAVINGS. 


4AR WV ARE 


FEDERAL HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT MUTUALS 


Associate Company: 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY—STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 








ESSENTIAL MUTUAL PRINCIPLES 





2. Making Good Risks Better oa 


For years, mutual policyholders have 


found that the essential mutual principle of - 


making good risks better through effective 
accident and fire prevention programs has 
reduced their insurance costs, cut operating 
expense and saved them many uninsurable 
losses. 


In proving the innate soundness of mutual 
insurance by citing these savings, one im- 
portant point is sometimes overlooked. Mu- 
tual insurance not only rewards careful pol- 
icyholders — it helps them accomplish the 
results which make its rewards possible. 
The mutual policyholder does not find him- 
self involved in accident and fire prevention 
to make greater profits for someone else. 
On the contrary, considerable money is often 
spent on him, so that his costs will be reduced 
and his operating profit greater. 


It is not true, furthermore, that the. mutual 
companies write. only “the cream of the 
crop’. The mutuals provide insurance for 
whole classes of occupations and properties 
which were once so hazardous as to be al- 
most non-insurable. 


In 1912, the lumber and wood-working in- 
dustry was considered so dangerous that 
with the passage of Workmen's Compensa- 
tion laws, the insurance companies proposed 
to raise rates 400%. Chicago lumbermen 
formed a mutual, to write this insurance, the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company. 


The story of the improvement in lumber 
risks since that time is typical of what has 
been accomplished by many mutuals which 
began writing insurance in industries con- 
sidered too hazardous by other insurors to 
be granted equitable rates. 


The founders of insurance in America were 
also the founders of a great democratic na- 
tion. Today, with democracy in nearly every 
other form besieged by selfish interests, the 
ideal for which these men planned and 
worked and fought may still be found intact 
in the essential principles of mutual insur- 
ance, in protection which has for one of its 
principal aims the goal 
of making all good risks 
better so that the great- 


est good may be accom- : 
plished for the greatest . 
number. 

President 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Mutual Insurance Building 


“W orld’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
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